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RINTERS’ PENSION CORPORATION.—66th 
FESTIVAL, TUESDAY, ey ~ - seve! Tieeenete. under the 
Presidency of the Hon. FRED DA MITH, M.P. 
—y4 of gentlemen willing os , BA. nd oi be ‘gladly 

ved b 8. HODSON, F.R.S.L., Secretary. 
y's Ive Chambers, 20, High jaelborn 


RITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
The NINTH MEETING of the SESSION will be held at @, 
Sackville-street, Piccadilly, on WEDNESDAY April 5. 
Chair to be taken at 8 p.m. Antiquities will be exhibited, aad the 





‘The of the Early British Church in Wales,’ by C. H. 
COMPTON, y 
W. DE GRAY BIRCH, F.8.A. Honorary 
B. P. LOFTUS BROCK, F.S.A. f Secretaries. 





OYAL SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk- 
street, Pall ._SEVENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW 
OPEN *DMLY. Ten to Six. Admission One Shilling. 
ROBERT MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 





PHE GRAFTON GALLERIES, Grafton-street, 
—The FIRST EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and 


gCU by” Living British and Foreign Artists, NOW OPEN to 








and Exhibited at the pore Academy last year. renga FRost 
& REED, eye Clare-street, 
nounce that an ENGRAVING or th this extremely a an highly 
popular Picture will SHORTLY be PUBLISHED by them.— 
may be had upon the Publishers, or any Printseller 
t the om. No Picture in the Academy elicited more 
praise than ‘‘I ’se 


OCIETY of ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS in VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC.—Joint a 
JOSEPH BARNBY and W. G. McNAUGHT, le 
Examination in 1893 will commence in the third — in JUNE. Full 
particulars can be had m application to the Secre’ 
y or HENRY ” TRUEMAN WOOD, Secretary. 
Society’s House, " John-street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


S'. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

filling up about THREE VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION will 
be held on the 12th APRIL NEXT —For information apply to the 
Bursap, 8t. Paul’s School, West Kensington. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and 
FARMS (Limited). 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 








TRAINING 





The College owns and — for the instruction of its Students, a 
— Seaside nope of 1,800 ac 
p to o the Restpent Drrector. 





T° ARTISTS in BLACK and WHITE.—A 

STUDIO is peas every THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 3 to 5 P.™., 
and FRIDAY EV. NG, 7to9p.m., for the Study and Practice from 
the Model in Black 7 White for Book and Newspaper Illustration. 
Terms for Technical Instruction moderate.—Address Srupio, 40, Ros- 
Betti Mansions, Chelsea. 


BRADFORD TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 








WANTED, to Ist next, a HEAD MASTER 
for the bale DEPARTMENT. The Council will be fe ey to 
give pay | salary’ to a capable teacher. ‘The person ele will be 





MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY 


OF THE LATE 


Right Hon. Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. 





DESIGNS for a MONUMENT in BRONZE, on GRANITE PEDESTAL, 
to the MEMORY of the late Right Hon. Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, 
to be placed on Dominion-square, Montreal, will be RECEIVED by the 
undersigned up to Ist JUNE, 1893. 


A Plan and Description of the Site and surrounding Buildings can be 
seen at my Office, or at the Offices of the High Commissioner for Canada, 
1, Victoria-street, London, and further information will be furnished 
on application. 


By order of the Committee, 


JOSEPH H. JACOBS, 


Hon. Secre ° 
203, Great St. James-street, — 


Montreal, Canada. 


AS, ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. — Experienced 
Barlington Ha MAN DESIRES RE-ENGAGEMENT. Three years 
House. Rxcellent references.—D. P., 23, Union-street, 8. E 


“plow ‘FEATURE. —MR. JOSEPH 
HATTON RECEIVE One or Two more SUBSCRIBERS for 
wea ee ian tide which is very popular in Lee few 

49, Greve Bakten End-road, St. John’s John's Wood, Lond on, pe ee 


Woeticners by Advertiser (an experienced Man 

of Letters), a GENTLEMAN of Literary taste, with a capital of 

valuable WORKS. ahice aout as in the PRODUCEION =e 
A are y fo — 

4, Palace-street, Buckingham Gate. 8.W. _— 


Nes and ORIGINAL STORY, by the Author of 

Great al now in course of publication in Black and 

Fon’ DI SPOsAL, Would ld suit High-Clase N Sova 83 na ad 
Newspaper n ite. — 

iculars y~ <a AGENT, C. Mitchell Co. Red Lion: jours; 

















OTICE.—Would any Gentleman interest him- 
self in the welfare of a Youth without means, but of undoubted 
Comet and decided a, by pecuniarily eaeieting him to 
gone - very imperfect Education ?—Address Cetric, 4, Park-place, 





Wo esxop J. DICKES, B.A. (Lond.), PREPARES 
ye for SANA UioN Bar, Solicitors, 
iE bawien ae One ro Resident, 1201 aitaistahiecs tantinnaiiciaa 


AMPSTEAD.—Professor REGINALD STUART 
EDUCATIONAL HONE for th ~ 3 Museum, aos om sage a DS an 





of uated in 
cade and conducted by ty ‘Cultured 





ps' 
Ladies ceith alg Untveraty eee. of Me ple experience in the 
of Lond 0! 8. e ectual and artistic advantages 
of Lon pt to the best ei ffect. Care of health ; no over-pressure ; 





8 Library, High-street, 


Ham 
Ronen INDIAN 





ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


es.—The Course of study is 


y is arranged to 
it in Euro 
For Se Rietene nat in ited per India, or the Colonies. About 
o 
indian’ ¢ Public Works ae tof legra, 
Department.—For ment and, Two in the at the College. 





pad 
devote the whole of his time to the duties of the appoint- 
ment. ‘Applications. stating age, experience, and salary required, to be 
sent in to me not later than MONDAY, April 17th. 

March, 1893. JOHN NUTTER, Secretary. 





REMOVAL of the OFFICES: of th 
ATHENA UM.—The Crown having acquireg/ 
Nos. 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the Printing and 
Publishing Departments are now REMOVED 
to the New Offices at Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


O AUTHORS 3 and SOLICITORS.— 
aia H. A. MONCRIEFF (late Legge ay bey Clerk to Messrs. Rivington), 
8 t in Copyri me Ys Valuations, will napey to — “hs 
EUATION of shi ERTY for 
other pw 3. Particular of Literary investmenteand’ varmershipsto 
bona —St. ‘@ Chambers, 19, 
gate-hill, E.C. 


HE AUTHORS’ 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. 

interests Tt Authors capably represented. Proposed 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on be! behalf’ Lg Authors. Mss. 4 
with Publishers. Transfers oe tent the nd’ Twenty-tive years’ 
ractical experience in all kinds of bishing and Book Pri ducing. 
Bongaltation 1 free. eo and testimonials from Leading Authors on 

Oo Mr. A. M. Burcuegs, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 











? 





AGENCY. Established 1879. 
BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. 





([BACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND 


REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 74, Gower-street, London, W.C. 


Eglo A. Reg Registrar, has several highly qualified Teachers 
Bp! a Private) on the books. Every 
pee sy tues tee that « if 





(CHISWwIck PRESS (an Ei ighteenth Century 
Printing Office).—Messrs. CHARLES WHITTINGHAM & CO., 
of 20 and 21, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, London, beg to offer their 
services to Authors, Publishers, Learned Societies, Proprietors of Fine- 
Art Galleries, and others, who are desirous of securing the best work- 

While still retaining the by xe mn | - Handwork acquired 





dates are informed o: 
“Prompt notice is sent 10 to ote of vacant posts. 


Ts UNIVERSITY ot ST. ANDREWS 
grants 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L. L.A. to WOMEN, 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
twenty -nine different subjects, the standard being the same as that for 
the M.A. e centres of Examination are St. Andrews, Aber- 
deen, Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dubiin, Damtfries, Born om oh bg ae Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, 
= apenas and } ‘Tyne, 








vr Prospectus, a to the Secrerary, L. LA. Scheme, the 
University, St. A Soak, ay , 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 
and ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL.—A Scholarship, value 30/., and 
© Mackay Prizes, value 25/. and 15/., offered annually. Dufferin 

A ubilee Scholarship, value 25i., for four years, offered in September. 
Apply to Sxcrerary, 30, Handel- street, Brunswick-square, W.C. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY 1. The work is arrauged 
so that a Student may advantageously begin the Science part of the 
Medical Curriculum then. 

Full information may be obtained from either of the undersigned. 


B. A. SCHAFER, F.R.S., Dean of the Faculty. 
. M. HORSBURGH, M’A., Secretary. 


S! BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, May Ist, 1893. 

The Hespital contains a service of 750 beds (including 75 for Conva- 
lescents at Swanley). Students may reside in — College, within the 
Hospital walls, subject to the Collegiate regulatio: 

HOLARSHIPS and PRIZES of theaggregate vaine of over 700!. are 
awarded annually, and Students entering in May can compete for the 
Entrance Sthelaakion in September. 

For full particulars apply to the Wanpen oF THE Cotiecg, St. Bar- 
tholomew’'s Hos, 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


NUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION commences on MAY 1, and Students then 
entering are eligible for the Open a offered for competition 
on Sole and the two fo Bowing Oy 

The Hospital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant occupa- 
tion. The House Physi House Sui resserships, and 
all other Appointments, are given according to the merits of the Can- 
didates, and without extra Pe cnn peyton and Prizes, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to 550/., to all 
Seoul Classes are held for ‘the FExaminations of the University of 

ndon. 

Four Entrance Scholarships, Two Open Scholarships in Classics, 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages, One of the value of 100/., open to 
Candidates under Twenty Years of age, and One of the value of 50l., 
open to Candidates under Twenty-five Years of age. Two Open 
sree in Chemistry, Physics, and Biology, One of the value of 

= and another of 60/., open to Candidates under Twenty-five Years 
of age. 

For Prospectus and further ee apply to the Dean, Dr. L E. 
Suaw, Guy's Hospital, London, 8.E. 





























OU can’t afford to do your copying by hand 

when you can get Typed Copies, clear as print, from ls. per 

1,000 words. Shorthand Writers’ Notes Type-written. - Solicitors, 

Literary and Business Men, will save time —% a by sending to 
the Ty pe-writer Headquarters, 32, Chancery-lan' 


\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on —m cation. 
and 13, ‘Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, B.C. 








during the tt century, they have obta: recent rea e- 
ment of the Premises and the addition ot ca pA greater facilities 
for Machine ries of a first-class character. TCatalomess 3 of Private 
Libraries and Editions de Luxe a speciality. —Telephone, No. 2704. 
Telegram, ‘‘ Whittingham, London.” 


NSWSEAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c., 
ited, hi high-clas "Printers and Publishers, 12, Fee Bg 
Limi igh: s ters an: 
court, heet-street, E , are undertake the Printing — 
eer eis of Saas Secmiees te b ‘ines, Books, en 
Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of A: tion, Minutes of Evidence, 
oe be nthe best syle. Their Offices are fitted with the latest im; 

eng f- and other Machinery, the most bdrm ish 
Type, 85 


the foriat noneb ut first-class workmen. iigien bine Depart 
cep nm lor Wairoria Offices, free. Tegraghee and Publis : 
jab ph 2759. “ Africanism, London.” 

















picture REPARATION or CLEANING 


effected with — i tn o safe-and cautious treatment, 
AINE ‘THOMPSON, 
Studio, a T George-strect, Portman-square, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 
THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions _ 7 See ey ‘Paintings in the 
following Collections 
LOUVRE, PARIS. 


LUXEMBOURG, PARIS. 





NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. | ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN. 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE. | HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG. 
PITTI, FLORENCE. | PRADO, MADRID. 

ACADEMY of FINE ARTS, FLO-| v arican, ROME. 

HAARLEM. 

FRANKFORT. 





AMSTERDAM. 
The HAGUE. 





THE PARIS SALONS. 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY MILLET, COROT, ROUSSEAU, 
DAUBIGNY, BASTIEN LEPAGE, AND MESDAG. 


Albums of Reference to the various Galleries are Londen ane easily 
looked over, and are of great interest to Lovers of 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN FRENCH 

and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES, suitable for HALL, 
LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, BOUDOIR, &e. 

AUTOTYPE, a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART, a Vam- 
hlet, with Four Illustrations, Description of Autotype, Suggestions for 
ictures, and Framing, &c., free by post on application. 

FINE-ART CATALOGUE of 186 pages, 6d. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, Londen 
(a few doors West of Mudie’s Library). 








Catalogues. 
AST ANGLIAN BOOK CIRCULAR—Carrent 


ersiti 


Number. iv 
Van Dyck’s Tones Princi om, n 1645 Dugdale’ 's Monasticon, best edition. 
1,000 items. Post free.—Jarrovn’s, Norwich. 


peOReten « 








BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
procirs ALddu Unb cs akan 
BOHO-SQUABR, 


DULAU & CO. 9, 








394 


THE ATHENZUM 
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» > ts & SE-V-e +4, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
PART IV. (L—S) of GENERAL CATALOGUE 
NOW READY, post free, 1s. 
Subscription for the Five Parts and Index, post free, 3s. 6d. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


r 

Pires EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

eee | Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 

Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c. The largest 

aa SP enclecst Ce Sulenion offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 

issued Monthly and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Watrrr T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


Books. (SECOND-HAND, MISCELLANEOUS). 
—C. HERBERT, English and Foreign Bookseller, 319, Goswell- 
road, London, EC. CATALOGUE (over 2,000 items) free on ‘receipt of 
two stamps. Libraries Purchased, or Valued for Probate. 


ECOND- HAND BOOKS.—CATALOGUE No. 13 

w ready of interesting SECOND-HAND BOOKS of Limited 

Paitions of Sedern Authors, post free.—S. H B. Derarrwenr, Midland 
Educational Company (Limited), Bookmen, Kirmingham. 














DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 
CATALOGUE of INTERESTING and 
CURIOUS BOOKS, mostly from the Library of a well-known 
Critic, and including Dramatic Biography, Plays, Play- -Bills, and many 

Books of Antiquarian and General Interest. Gratis 

‘RANcIS Epwarps, 83, High-street, Marylebone, London, W. 
Catalogues of Books en the following subjects can be sent to any one 
interested: Alpine, America, Africa, Asia, Australasia, Military, and 
Napoleonic. 


(THE ILLUSTRATED ART CATALOGUE of the 
BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
1s. post free. 





Masterpieces of Modern and Ancient Painters. Just issued :— 


The FIRST PHOTOGRAVDRE after Rafael’s 
‘SISTINE MADONNA,’ 
Proofs (limited to 150) os ee 
Prints es oe oe ee 
Published by the 
BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
133, New Bond-street, London, W. 


£660 
£3 3 0 





Now ready, 
ATALOGUE 37 (RYL-TUR), pp. 145-168. The 


Seventh ofa valuable SERIES of CATALOGUES of Rare, Valuable, 
and Useful Kooks on Sale, with prices attached, Bibliographical Notes, 
&c. The above Catalogue sent gratis and post free 10 Collectors. 
Future “ie to end of Alphabet sent on receipt of ls. (to cover cost of 
postage). ew copies only remain of the following:—HKath and 
eons agg seb 34 pp. 8vo., nom free, 1s.; Babbi sik 
Kath Flora, 62 pp. wn 8yvo., = free, 1 8. 6d.—MrrHa (“The P. 
vincial Quaritch”), Gay street, Bath 


ARE BOOKS.—CATALOGUE of the STOCK 
of OLD and RARE wl neg ae > uf PICKERING & 
CHATTO, 66, Haymarket, Londo. 0. cloth, price 
3s. 6d., which amount will’ be deducted fi trom the! ¥. purchase of One 
Guinea. In this Catalogue will be found a e Collection of the First 
Editions of Works illustrated by Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, Rowlandson, 
Alken—Volumes of Rare Early English Poetry, Drama, History, Typo- 
graphy, and Topography—First Editions of Thackeray, Dickens, Lever, 
Ainsworth, and most of the esteemed Writers of Fiction and i Poetry, &c. 
* Let us know the books you are seeking. If they can be found we 
can'tind them 
“h Single Book, Parcels, or Libraries, large or small, Purchased for 
cash. 


Picxerinc & Cuatro, 66, Haymarket, London, 8 W. 











VRARD, 8. & P., Pianoforte and Harp Makers 
by Royal Warrant to Her Majesty the Queen and the Prince and 


Yrincess of Wales. 
« The Instruments for the Refined.” 


The New Models may be HIRED, or may be Purchased on the Three 


Years’ System. 
8. & P. ERARD, 
8, Great Marlborough-street, Regent-street, London, W. 


TRADIVARI.—W. E. HILL & SONS, Violin 

Makers, of 38, New Bond-street, W., have FOR SALE Two remark- 

able VIULONCELLOS by Stradivari, one of which is the renowned 
instrument belonging to M. Batta. 








MUP!8’s 


SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 





M UDIE’S preeatel LIBRARY. 
Books can be h id of a in London 
by — yt Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 
Catalogues of English or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 


Pr and Cl Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices: 


241, Brompton-road ; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
(Mansion House End ) 





sa UNBRIDGE WELLS.— BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE offered in a Private Family. Central position. Close to 


Common, three minutes’ from 8.E. Rly. Station. Dry, oo 


YHE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, 
Limited, York-street Chambers, Bryanston-square. 
Sets of Rooms from 2I. to 5!. per month. 
General Dining Room. 


T° LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 
Station, close to tram, thirty-three minutes from Charing Cross. 
ooggneomay’ Store-room, good, well- 
m bank of river; perfect 

Percilities fo for keeping boat ; speaking 
Rent, for a term, 50. —Apply O., 10, 





Four or Five Bed-rooms, Three 
lighted and dry Offices ; south aspect 
quiet ; fine view of open countr: 
tube and gas throughout; blin s. 
Hammersmith-terrace, 





LANGUAGES MASTERED IN TEN WEEKS. 





FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 
Actually spoken and mastered in Ten Weeks without leaving 
your homes by 
DR. ROSENTHAL’S MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. 
550th Thousand. 
Pupils taught as if actually in the presence of the Teacher. 


All Subscribers, 15s. for each Language, receive 15 Parts, of Three 
Lessons each, in a neat paper box. 


Send for Circulars stating Language required. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO, 
Summer-street, Boston, Mass. 


The 


London Agents :— 
Gay & Birp, 27, King William-street, Strand. 








Sales by Auction 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice aoe they will hold the following SALES 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, the es com- 
mencing at 1 o'clock pre: y:— 

On FRIDAY, April 7, OBJECTS of ART of the 
late WILLIAM NAYLO. ; the COLLECTION of MAJOLICA 
and FAIENCE of the nny W. R. HUNTLEY, Esq. ; 
Private Sources. 

On SATURDAY, April 8, PICTURES by OLD 

MASTERS, the Properties of the late Mr. HENRY GRAVES ; the late 
WM. NAYLOR, Esq. ; the late JOHN GOLDECOTT, Esq. ; and otbers. 


On MONDAY, April 10, MODERN PICTURES 


and WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS from various sources. 


On TUESDAY, April 11, and Three Following 
Days, and on TU ESDAY, April 18, and Two Following Days, the FINAL 
PORTIONS of the nificent STOCK of PLATE and JEWELS of the 
Goldsmiths’ Aliiance (Limited). 


On THURSDAY, April 18, the COLLECTION of 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of the late F. ELLIOT BLACKSTONE, 
Esq., of the British Museum. 


On FRIDAY, April 14, OLD NANKIN PORCE- 
LAIN, the Property of C. A. WHITEHEAD, Esq., of Manchester. 


On SATURDAY, April 15, the REMAINING 
PORTION of the COLLECTION of MODERN PICTURES of the late 
WILLIAM WEBSTER, Esq., and others. 


On MONDAY, April 17, a COLLECTION of 
TER- Hy lala DRAWINGS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN ; and 
WENTY DRAWINGS by T. ROWLANDSON ; also WATER-COLOUR 
by EL ALKEN, the Property of a GENTLEMA 

NOTICE. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS have 
received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, in the LAST WEEK of 
JUNE, WORKS of ART belonging to the "PARTNERS of Messrs. 
BARING BROTHERS & CO. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. :— 


On WEDNESDAY, April 5, and Two Follow- 
ing Days, the LIBRARY of ‘the Rev. PHILIP HOOKINS, of Stock- 
dge. Isle of wight, and formerly Vicar of Barford, Oxon., deceased 
ixecutors), comprising Tennyson's Poems, boards, 
uncut, 1830—Tennyson’s Poems, boards, uncut, 1833—Lamb’s (Charles) 
Woodvii, First Edition, boards, uncut—Lamb’s (C.) Album Verses, 
First Edition, Presentation Copy from the Author, boards, uncut— 
Queen Elizabeth’s Homilies, Black Letter, 1563—Dickens' 's Sunday under 
‘three Heads, First Edition—Keats’s Lamia, First Edition, &c. 
Catalogues may be had (if by post on receipt of two stamps). 


On WEDNESDAY, April 19, the valuable COL- 
LECTION of VIOLINS and other STRINGED INSTRUMENTS of the 


and from other 


bal, 
SRE TUHES b 











(by order of the 


FRIDAY NEXT.—Miscellaneous Property. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, ey pam ag on FRIDAY 
NEXT, April 7, at half - past o'clock precisely MERAS and 
LENSES by well-known Makers, Tjeands, Cases, Plates, and other Photo. 
graphic Apparatus—Scientific ‘Instruments—Galvanie and Electrical 
Appliances—Books—Furniture—and a large Quantity of Miscellaneous 


Property. 
On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 


SALE of the IMPORTANT 


SPITZER COLLECTION 
WILL TAKE PLACE IN PARIS, 
t No. 33, Rue oe atthe Mansion of the late M. SPITZER, from 
APRIL 17 to JUNE 16. 

This CELEBRATED COLLECTION includes ART TREASURES and 
RARE CURIOSITIES of Antiquity, the Middle Ages, and the Renais- 
sance Period. 

The Catalogue, which comprises 3,369 Numbers, costs 50 francs. 

Auctioneer: M. PAULCHEVALLIER, 10, Rue Grange Batéliére, Paris, 

Expert: M. Cu. Mannuerm, 7, Rue St. Georges, Paris. 


ARIS.—The COLLECTION of the late Madame 
DENAIN, comprising Old and Modern Sng eng Water- 
Colour and other egal Works of Art and Art Furniture, China, 
Bronze. Sculptures, and Furniture of the Eighteenth Century, WILL 
BE SOLD in PARIS, at the ae en Petit, 8, Rue de Séze, on 
THURSDAY and FRIDAY, April 6 and 7. 
Auctioneer: Maitre PAUL CHEV. ALLIER, 10, Rue Grarge Batéliére. 
Experts: M. Duranp-Rvet, 16, Rue Laffitte ; M. Georces Perrr, 12, Rue 
Godet de Mauroi; M Cu. Mannuero, 7, Rue Saint Georges. 





HE 











T° ENGLISH READERS ABROAD, 





Nes SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, Eng- 
lish, American, Colonial, and Continental Publishers, Booksellers, and 
Export Agents, rd unrivalled facilities als both execution by post of 


Prepaid Orders h English and Forei 
£ uote Terms on which 





will, on receipt of List sof Publications req ree, G8 
they can be regularl. ing Mr. W Py poe post Ly ee tely on publication. 
ey are now pate Black’s Popular Novels in an 


entirely New, eap (Half-Crown) Edition. Publishers of 


the Nineteenth aoe "Os, Oy {monthly Scribner’s Magazine, 1s. monthly ; 
the Publishers’ Circular, 1}d. weekly; the Fishing Gazette, for Anglers, 
2d. weekly; Fashions of To-day, W th superb Coloured Plates, ONE 


SHILLING monthly, &c. Full Lists of their own Publications sent post 
free, and —- information given respecting Subscription Kates for 
Magazines and Periodicals generally. 


BLrAackwoons MAGAZINE. 
No, 930. APRIL. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
A VISITOR and his OPINIONS: a Story of the Seen and Unseen. 
The COUNCILS of a NATION. 
PARIS THEATRES fron 1750 to 1790. 
SUMMERS and WINTERS at BALMAWHAPPLE. 
No. 4. OUT of the DARK. 
ST. VINCENT. By J. R. Mozley. 
A DREAM of OUR BIRTH. By Arthur L, Salmon. 
WITH the WOODLANDERS. By “A Son of the Marshes.” 
EARLSCOURT : a Novel of Provincial Life. Chaps. 14-16, 
SPORT in NORWAY at the PRESENT DAY. 
NEW BOOKS. 
M. TAINE: a Personal Reminiscence. By J. E. C. Bodley. 
The GOVERNMENT and the COUNTRY. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 


Contents. 
TWENTY YEARS in ZAMBESIA. By F. C. Selous. 
NOTES on a PORTION of the KALAHARI. By E. Wilkinson. 
The SANDGATE LANDSLIP. By W. Topley, F.R.S. 
CHILAS. By Gen. Sir Michael A. 8. Biddulph, K.C.B. 
The COUNTRY EAST of the JUNCTION of SABI and ODZI RIVERS. 
By Bishop Knight Bruce. 
A GERMAN COLONIAL ATLAS. 
BRAZILIAN EXPLORATION in the AMAZONS VALLEY. 
The GEOGRAPHY and SOCIAL —— of the IBERIAN 
PENINSULA. By Prof. T. Fische 
The LAKES of the EASTERN ALPS. 
The MONTHLY RECORD. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
LITERATURE and MAPS of the MONTH. 
Numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
London: Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, 8. W. 














late G. ACKLAND AMES, mee and poag the fine 
Ant. Stradivarius (vide Hart, p. 176), and others. 
On THURSDAY, April 20, and Two Following 
Days, the LIBRARY of the late Rev. A. T. THEODOSIUS, of Den- 
stone, Uttoxeter (by order of the Executors). 
In APRIL, the ANTIQUE FURNITURE of the 
Rey. PHILIP HOOKINS, B.A., of Stockbridge, Isle of Wight, formerly 
Vicar of Barford, Oxon., di (by order of the Executors). 
EARLY in MAY, the MUSIC PLATES, COPY- 
RIGHTS, and STOCK of Messrs. JEFFERYS & SON, of Berners-street 
(by order of the Executors of the late Mrs. T. Jefferys). 
In MAY, the PICTURES and PLATE of the 
late A. THOMPSON, Esq. 
In MAY, the valuable STOCK of ENGRAV- 
INGS re LOUIS BRALL & SON, in Bankruptcy (by order of the 
Otticial Receiver). 
In MAY, the LIBRARY of the late Rt. Hon. 
LORD BRABOURNE (by order of the Executors). 

In MAY, the LIBRARY of the late J. F. 
HARTING, Esq , of Priory-road, N. W. 
In MAY, the valuable LIBRARY of the late 
Sir FREDERICK WILLIAMS. 
In MAY, the LIBRARY of the late Rev. Sir 
WILLIAM COPE, M.A., of Bramshill (by order of the Executors). 
EARLY in JUNE, the valuable LIBRARY of 
the late JOHN MAYALL, jun., Esq. (by order of the Executors). 





HE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Contents. APRIL. 2s. 6d. 
The HOME RULE BILL and the ARMY. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Ashbourne. 


CAUSES of the NATIONAL INCOME. By W. H. Mallock. 

The RADICAL RUSH. By T. E. Kebbel. 

LA MORT DU MARQUIS. By Walter Herries Pollock. 
CONSERVATIVES and the LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. By C. A. 
Whitmore, M.P. 

apa in RELATION to MOHAMEDAN STATES. By Rafifiddin 


SEVEN and THREE. By Arthur Gaye. 

REORGANIZATION of the ARMY: aScheme. By Cecil Battine. 
AT the EDGE of ITALY. By Signora Linda Villari. 

The ATTACK on the CHURCH. 

The WATCHMAKER’S WIFE. By Frank R. Stockton. 

AMONG the BOOKS —CORRESPON DENCE. 

London : W. H. Allen & Co., Limited, 13, Waterloo-place. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
bite and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 


24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 


Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 








In JUNE, the LIBRARY of the late G. W. 





air.—K. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 





ALEXANDER, Esq., of Woodhatch, Reigate : by créer of the Executors). 


, shag" “4 Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-»uildings, Chancers- 
jane, 
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5 joes NINETEBNTH CENTURY, 


for the ‘celeice pe ‘aan BRITAIN. By the Right 
Hon. Joseph Chanaberiain, M.P. 


SECOND THOUGHTS on the HOME RULE BILL. By J. E. Red- 
mond, M P. 

LORD CROMER and the KHEDIVE. By Wilfred Scawen Blunt. 

Te J ogg and LOVES of NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. By John 


The poe SEA eg 
Sir Michael Culme Seymouw 


The ART of BREATHING. id + EE Drayson. 
ues ONCE MORE. By the Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, 


if With a Chart.) By Vice-Admiral 


in — RE—an ART or NOTHING. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Grimthorpe. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN on the ETERNITY of PUNISHMENT. By 
the Rey. W. Probyn-Nevins 


eget = on the HAPPINESS in HELL. By Professor St. George 
vart. 


The FINANCIAL CAUSES of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
cluded.) By Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, M.P. 


RECENT SCIENCE. By Prince Kropotkin. 


The — of the WORKING CLASSES. By George R. Hum- 
pher; 


The Hey KING of SWEDEN. By His Majesty the King of Sweden 
and Norway. > 


(Con- 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Limited. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for APRIL. 
The POPE and the BIBLE. By the Author of ‘The Policy of the Pope.’ 


PAY — of ae. 
i Austral. xample. By Sir C. Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G. 
Reccniee of Parliament. By Tom Mann 
3 Ts it a Constitutional Change? By W. R. Elliston, “LL.B. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER on “NATURAL SELECTION.” By G. J. 
Romanes. 





HIPPOLYTE TAINE. By Gabriel Monod. 

The IMPERIAL TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. By J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 
SPELLING REFORM in FRENCH. By Professor F. Max Miiller. 
a PSYCHOLOGY and AUTOMATISM. By Prof. Andrew 


The PEDIGREE of the MUSIC-HALL. By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
CONSTANTINE POBEDONOSTSEFF. By E. B. Lanin. 
Isbister & Co. Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
APRIL. 


VERDI'S FALSTAFF. By Professor Villiers Stanford. 
POLITICS and PROGRESS in SIAM. By the Hon. George Curzon, M.P. 
SOME PLAYS of the DAY. By A. B. Walkley. 


The SUPERANNUATION of ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. By Sir 
Richard Temple, Bart. M P. 


ARE a CHARACTERS INHERITED? I. By Alfred Russel 
lace. 





The sonien of LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. By Coulson Kernahan 
SOCIAL REMEDIES of the LABOUR PARTY. By W. H. Mallock. 
The INDIA CIVIL SERVICE and the UNIVERSITIES. By F. J. Lys. 
POOR ABEL! By Ouida. 
The NEW PATRONAGE BILL. By the Rev. Canon Jenkins. 
SCENERY and the IMAGINATION. By Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. 
Bia la CLAUSES of the HOME RULE BILL. By a Liberal 
nionist. 


Chapman & Hall, Limited. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
APRIL 


A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE: being the Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, 
Sieur de Marsac. ah — J. Weyman, Author of ‘The House of 
the Wolf.’ Chaps. 1 

GENERAL <navenea. ‘By A. H. Beesly. 

The FAIRCHILD FAMILY and their CREATOR. By L. B. Lang. 

EILY. By E. Chilton. 

The EPIC of APRIL. By Grant Allen. 

DICKSON, TEAMSTER. By Murray Eyre. 

The FIRST ENGLISH BOOK SALE. By Alfred W. Pollard. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 
Conducted with the assistance of 
REGINALD W. MACAN, M.A., at Oxford. 
OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., at Cambridge. 


Contents for APRIL, 1893. 
. bie TESTS in CUMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. By 
H. H. Almond, LL.D., Head Master of Loretto School. 

The DATCHELOR COLLEGIATE SCHOOL and TRAINING 
COLLEGE. (Illustrated.) 

The MECHANICAL SCIENCES TRIPOS at CAMBRIDGE. By 
J. J. Thomson, M.A., Professor of Experimental Physics in the 
University. 

=. “PRELIMINARY a in JURISPRUDENCE at 

By F. H. Peters, M.A., Fellow of University College. 

TECHNICAL snucasson for LONDON: Mr. Llewellyn Smith’s 

port to the London County Council. By W. Garnett, D.C.L., 
Principal of the Durham College of Science. 

A LAST WORD for MUSICAL DRILL. By Grace Toplis. 

PATER and PLATONISM. By Montagu Baldwin, M.A. 

The MONTH : Cambridge, Women, and General Notes 

NEW BOOKS and NEW EDITIONS. 

Price 6d. ; post free, 7jd.; Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. 


London: The Educational Review, 2, Creed-lane, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 





os 
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Just published, price ls. ; per post, 1s. 4}d. 
(THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
for the Year 1893. 
&Co. Manch 


London: M : J. E, Cornish. 








Now ready, 
()R8THOMETRY: the Art of Versification, with a 
New Rhyming Dictionary. By R. F. BREWER, B 
London: C. W. Deacon & Co, Charing svantaains Ww.c. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
No. I. will be published EARLY in MAY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Will contain contributions 
from all the most popular 
Authors of the day. 


Illustrations by leading 
Artists and Engravers will 
be made a prominent feature. 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


The highest standard of 
literary and artistic excel- 
lence will be aimed at. Will 
be conducted on strictly non- 
political lines, and champion 
the views of no particular 
party. 

Considerable space will be devoted to the pub- 
lication of Fiction in the form of Short Stories, to 
be completed in each number, and Serial Tales by 
well-known writers, 


In the development of Art Reproduction in its 
most refined and perfect aspects the conductors of 
the PALL MALL MAGAZINE will make special 
efforts to obtain a position for it second to none. 


Offices: 18, Charing Cross-road. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, Limited, senses 


LAWRENCE & BU LLEN’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—— ~—— 


The ODD WOMEN. A Novel. 
By GEORGE GISSING, Author of ‘New Grub 
Street, &c. 3vols. [Ready in a few days. 


SHIPS that PASS in the NIGHT. 
A Novel. By BEATRICE HARRADEN, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


“It is full of quick observation, deep insight, and 
quiet humour......The picture of the health resort 
in the high Alps simply sparkles with vitality and 
freshness......It would be difficult to meet with any- 
thing crisper and more fascinating in the way of 
characters and effects of dialogue and scenery...... 
From the title almost to the final word we like the 
book, yet cannot help bearing the author a slight 
grudge, yet we dare not blame her for ending it as 
she does,.”—Atheneum. 


An EASTER VACATION. A 


Novel. By MOIRA O’NEILL. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 38. 6d. 


‘¢The schoolboy Mac is positively delicious...... 
There is a brightness, a spontaneity, a ring of truth 
about the story that isvery refreshing. The author 
possesses a strong literary gift, a refined taste, a 
youthful enthusiasm, and a sly vein of real Irish 
humour that should lead her far.” 

St. James’s Gazette. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH of 
BOOKBINDING. By Miss 8. J. PRIDEAUX. 
With an Essay on Stamped Bindings by E. 
GORDON DUFF. Small 4to. 6s. net. 

*.* Also 120 Copies on Hand-Made Paper, with 

2 Coloured Reproductions by W. Griggs, 17. 1s. net. 

[in a few days, 





LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 





NEW BOOKS. 


—_————— 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS of MADAME 
DE KRUDENER. 

By CLARENCE FORD. 


Illustrated with Portraits of Madame de 
Krudener and the Emperor 


Alexander I. 
[ Shortly. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 25s. 


STUDIES 


OF THE 
GREEK POETS. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 


WITH 


A Chapter on HERONDAS. 
[ Shortly. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION 


STUDY OF DANTE. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


Third Edition. 
(Shortly. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, price 21s, 


ONE VIRTUE: a Fiction. 


By CHARLES T. C. JAMES. 
[Ready. 


In 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6¢, 


BORN IN EXILE: 


A Novel. 


By GEORGE GISSING, 
[ Ready. 


In 1 vol. feap, 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d, ; 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


WHERE SHALL WE 
GOP 


A Guide to the Watering-Places and 
Health Resorts of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. 


Edited by A, R. HOPE-MONCRIEFF, 
[ Ready. 





16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho-square, London, W. 
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THE BIBLE 


DICTIONARY. 





REVISED, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


3 vols. medium 8vo. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE: 


ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


REDUCTION 


IN PRICE. 


This work has hitherto been sold at £5 5s. Although the revised First Volume will extend to nearly double its former dimensions, the 
PRICE OF THE WHOLE WORK WILL BE REDUCED TO FOUR GUINEAS. The New First Volume (in 2 Parts, pp. 1853) will be sold 
separately for TWO GUINEAS, t2 enable those who already possess Volumes II. and III. to complete their sets. 


It is unnecessary to give any description of Sir WILLIAM SMITH’S 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. ‘The fact that some 30,000 SETS OF THE 
THREE VOLUMES have been sold is a sufficient evidence of its popularity, 
and it is recognized as holding the first place among Biblical books of re- 
ference. 

At the outset it was intended that the Dictionary should be comprised in 
two volumes, but as the work proceeded it was found that this limit was incom- 
patible with its completion in a scholarly and satisfactory manner. 

The latter portion from K to the end of the alpbabet was therefore 
expanded into two volumes, and the subjects contained therein were treated 
in a fuller and more exhaustive manner than those comprised in Volume I. 
(A-J). 

To supply this deficiency in some measure, an Appendix was added to 
Vol. III., but some years ago it was determined to insert the Appendix in its 
proper place, and to revise and rewrite many of the more important articles 
in Volume I., thus bringing the work abreast of the requirements of the 
present day. 

So large have been the additions that the new first volume exceeds the 
old by more than 550 pages; and it has therefore been found necessary to 
issue it in two parts. Fortunately, a large proportion of those articles on 
which recent research and criticism have thrown the strongest light, and con- 
cerning which the opinions of the best Biblical scholars have undergone the 
most noted change since the Dictionary was first published,—as for instance, 


JERUSALEM, | ACTS of the APOSTLES, 

ASSYRIA, | The BOOKS of GENESIS and 
BABYLONIA, | DEUTERONOMY. 

EGYPT, The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS, 
HITTITES, and 

GOSPELS, |The GOSPEL of ST. JOHN, 


are contained in the first volume. 
NEW MAPS AND 





Among the alterations and improvements which have been made in the 

present edition may be mentioned the following :— 

I. The articles on the different books of the Bible have been for the most 

part rewritten, and on a much more extensive scale. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES, rewritten by the late BISHOP LIGHT. 
FOOT, occupies 18 pages, compared with 14 page in the former 
edition. 

The GOSPEL of ST. JOHN, rewritten by ARCHDEACON WATKINS, 
fills 25 pages, compared with 3 pages in the former edition. 

The EPISTLE to the GALATIANS, rewritten by Dr. SALMON, Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, comprises 14 pages, compared with 
14 page in the former edition. 

The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS, rewritten by Dr. WESTCOTT, the 
present Bishop of Durham, fills 14 pages, compared with 5 in the 
former edition. 

DEUTERONOMY, rewritten by Professor DRIVER, occupies 22 pages, 
compared with 5 in the previous edition. 

The APOCRYPHA, rewritten by Professor RYLE, fills 37 pages, compared 
with 4 in the former edition. 

To the article on the GOSPELS, by the late ARCHBISHOP THOMSON, 
a supplement by Professor SANDAY, containing 26 pages, has 
been added. 

This list might easily be enlarged, but the above will serve to show the pains 

and labour bestowed upon the new articles relating to the Books of the Bible, 

II. The revision of other articles has been entrusted to writers recognized 

as specialists in their respective departments. Thus, for example, the articles 
on ASSYRIA and BABYLONIA have been rewritten by Mr. PINCHES, of 
the Department of Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum; those on 
EGYPT by the eminent Egyptologist M. NAVILLE ; and those on NATURAL 
HISTORY by Canon TRISTRAM. The geographical articles by Sir George 
Grove, which were justly considered a most valuble portion of the original 
edition, have been revised at his request by Major-General Sir CHARLES 
WILSON, RB.E., who has also rewitten the topography of JERUSALEM. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A large number of New Illustrations, and of Maps of special districts, have been inserted in the New Edition. 





COMPLETION OF 


THE SERIES OF 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARIES. 
I. CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. The History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian 


Church, during the first Light Centuries. 
D.D., Archdeacon of Rochester. With I)lustrations. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by WM. SMITH, D,C.L, and LL.D., and SAMUEL CHEETHAM, 
2 vols. medium 8vo. 31. 13s. 6d. 


This work is intended to furnish a complete account of the Institutions, Art, Social Life, Writings, and Controversies of the Christian Church from the 


time of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne. 


It commences at the period at which the ‘ Dictionary of the Bible’ leaves off, and forms a continuation of 


it: it ceases at the age of Charlemagne, and thus stops short of what are commonly called the Middle Ages, 


II. CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. Literature, Sects, and Doctrines, during the first Eight Centuries. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
4 vols. medium 8vo. 61, 16s. 6d. 


Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L. and LL.D., and Prebendary WACE, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London, 


_This work is designed to give a comprehensive account of the Personal, the Literary, the Dogmatic, and the Ecclesiastical Life of the Church during the 
first eight centuries of Christianity; and in combination with the ‘ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities’ it will afford, it is believed, the most complete 
collection of materials for the Church History of that period which has yet been published, either in England or abroad, 

_, “It is a great credit to English scholarship and English theology to have produced a work like this, full of the results of original and laborious study 
which people on different sides of disputed questions, and differing in view possibly from the writers of the articles, may consult with so much confidence that» 


they will find sound and valuable information. 


The editors may with justice put forward the claim that they have made accessible to all educated persons a 


great mass of information hitherto only the privilege of students with the command of a large library.”—Times, 
OPINIONS OF DIVINES AND SCHOLARS, 


‘*T congratulate you on the completion of so great a work. It is incom- 
parably the best book on the subject, so far as my kcowledge goes, in any 
language.”—BIsHOP LIGHTFOOT. 


‘IT am deeply grateful to you for so very valuable a work of reference. 
For a long time it will hold possession of the field. I congratulate you very 
heartily on having at last got this work to a completion.”—Rev. G. SALMON, D.D. 

“T congratulate you on the successful completion of so great an under- 
taking. You have, I believe, rendered an important service to many classes 
of students.”—Rev, F. J. A. Hort, Cambridge. 


‘*Let me congratulate you on having added so important a work to 
English literature. It is the best book of its kind in existence for the period 
over which it extends, It is a book creditable alike to English scholars and 
an English publisher, and I do not think it likely to be superseded.” 

ARCHDEACON CHEETHAM. 

“ Allow me to thank you for the Dictionary of Christian Biography, and 
to offer you my congratulations on the completion of this most important 
work,”—Rev. ROBERT SINKER, Cambridge, 





‘*T congratulate you on the completion of so large and important a work, 
for which all scholars are indebted to you.”—Rev. Dr. GWYNNE. 

“A work of real importance, which does honour to the theological 
learning of England.”—Dr, DéLLINGER. 

“I am glad to see by the frequent notices of the work in the German 
reviews how much the work is appreciated by foreign scholars.”— Prof. STOKES. 

‘©The whole series, I venture to think, is one of the most important 
contributions to theological literature which the English press has produced 
for a long time.” —Prof. SWETR. 

“ Permit me to congratulate you on the completion of a work of such con- 
spicuous value to students of ancient and medizval history.”— Prof. Brycg, M.P. 

**T congratulate you on the completion of this great undertaking.” 

Rev. H. K. REYNoupDs, Cheshunt College. 

‘*The literary world and Christianity minded men will ever owe you 
a deep debt of gratitude.”—Prof. J. M. FULLER. 

“It completes the greatest work on patristic theology and literature of 
the present century, and will long be used as an authority. It is an honour 


to have contributed to such a monumental work,.”—Rey. PHILIP ScHAFY, D.D. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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SELECTIONS FROM MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’ Ss NEW BOOKS. 
MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
— THE NEW VOLUME OF “ THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 
WORKS BY PROF. P. VILLARI. de 
LIFE and TIMES of NIccoLo|POLAND. By W. R. Morritt, Author of ‘Russia,’ &. Maps, 
See ag Ree Sea tan ee Guigaee. 3 vee. Illustrations, and Index. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. [ Ready. 


33 Illustrations, cloth, 32s. 
“Bnglish readers have sae to them for the first 
time the full text of this valuable work.”—Daily News. 


LIFE and TIMES of GIROLAMO 
SAVONAROLA. By Prof. PASQUALE VILLARI. 
Translated by LINDA VILLARI. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. large 
crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 

“The most interestin —— biography that we know 
of in modern times,.”—Specta 








BY. J. J. JUSSERAND. 
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LITERATURE 


Wild Spain: Records of Sport with Rifle, Rod, 
and Gun, Natural History and Exploration. 


By Abel Chapman and Walter J. Buck. 
(Gurney & Jackson.) 


Avutnors and publishers are alike to be 
congratulated upon the production of a 
handsome and profusely illustrated volume, 
in which, for the first time, Spain and its 
inhabitants are described from the point of 
view of the sportsman and the naturalist. 
This is no record of a hasty scamper 
through the Spain which lies within the 
reach of any ordinary tourist, but the re- 
sult of experiences—extending over more 
than twenty years—in the unfrequented dis- 
tricts where, as John Hookham Frere said, 
“God has so much ground in his own hold- 
ing”; for it was in 1872 that the authors 
commenced those joint sporting excursions 
which, though begun in the province of 
Andalucia, have extended to nearly all the 
western districts of the Peninsula, from the 
Mediterranean to Biscay, as well as to the 
mountain ranges of Southern and Central 
Spain. In pursuit of the ibex they have 
made their bivouac for weeks at a time 
among the snows of the Sierra Nevada and 
the Sierra de Gredos; while, on the other 
hand, the scorching heat of the south was 
not allowed to interfere with “driving” for 
great bustard during July and August; nor 
did such trifling drawbacks as long muddy 
tramps by day and mosquitoes by night pre- 
vent Mr, Chapman from being the first of our 
countrymen to sketch the flamingo on its 
nest, and settle the disputed question of 
that bird’s mode of incubation. A later 
generation may, perhaps, think it a small 
matter to know that the flamingo doubles 
up its long legs beneath its body when on 
the nest, like any other bird ; but those who 
remember the prevalent belief in its adop- 
tion of a standing position, and recollect the 
pictures exhibiting the bird astride of a 
tall conical nest, will admit that the destruc- 
tion of a popular error which had lasted for 
centuries was no mean achievement. It is 
true that this is no new thing to orni- 
thologists, for an account of it appeared in 
the Jbis for 1884, with a coloured plate 
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taken from a series of sketches made on 
the spot; but in the present work there 
are no fewer than seven illustrations in the 
chapter specially devoted to the flamingo, 
besides others, and the facts, as now 
stated at full length, will be new to the 
majority of our readers. Flamingoes make 
their mound-like nests on partially sub- 
merged islets of mud, surrounded by 
channels of water which have to be crossed 
by swimming ; and even when a footing in 
tenacious mud was touched, it was only by 
crouching low in the water and advancing 
with the greatest stealth that Mr. Chapman 
and his companion were able to approach 
sufficiently near to observe the true 
position of the birds while incubating. 
Of course the moment suspicion is 
aroused every bird puts down its legs 
and appears to be standing over its nest—as 
it undoubtedly is—preparatory to taking 
wing should the danger become pressing, 
and in this we have the explanation of the 
old story. Small blame to the old observers; 
they described what they saw, but they did 
not see the beginning. 

Wehave been led by circumstances to allude 
to that portion of the book which relates to 
the flamingo; but there are many other 
denizens of the great marshy plains which ex- 
tend on either side of the Lower Guadalquivir 
to the sea, and are known as the marisma. 
Avocets with up-curved bills, stilts and other 
waders, sand-grouse, herons, ducks, birds of 
prey, and many others, are placed before us 
at their breeding-places in April and May 
with great power, and are illustrated by an 
abundance of woodcuts; but we must pass 
by these, for they also have been described 
elsewhere, and reserve our space for fresher 
matter. For the same reason we refrain 
from dwelling upon the existence of wild 
camels in the marisma—a fact which had been 
well known for years to every one familiar 
with the district, though it called forth an 
amusing display of dogmatism and ignorance 
on the part of some critics when originally, 
and quite incidentally, announced. Of course 
the animals in question are “feral,’’ their 
ancestors having been introduced from the 
Canary Islands; but falling into disuse for 
agricultural purposes, they were allowed to 
run wild nearly sixty years ago. In this, as 
well as in the chapters on bulls bred for the 
ring, brigandage, agriculture, viticulture, 
and some of the notes on the great bustard 
in summer, Mr. Buck’s special knowledge 
as a resident at Jerez for many years is of 
great value. Leaving the marshes, we pass 
to the eagles and vultures of the upper 
plains and the mountains; and we may 
select for special commendation the illus- 
tration of ‘The Black Vulture—“ Getting 
under Weigh” ’ and ‘A Vultures’ Banquet,’ 
which can scarcely be surpassed for accu- 
racy; while very quaint is the sketch 
(p. 209) of white storks sitting on their 
nests in trees, surrounded by gorged and 
reposing griffon vultures. ‘Strange Neigh- 
bours’ is the title ; yet not so very strange, 
for are not many systematists of opinion 
that vultures show a natural proximity to 
storks? Excellent are the chapters on 
‘“‘ Bird-Life in Springtime” ; those on the 
great bustard and his smaller relative the 
**sison’’ (Otis tetrax), and ‘‘ Wild-Fowling 
in the Wilderness,’’ will interest naturalists 
and sportsmen alike; while the latter will 





particularly enjoy the descriptions of deer 
driving and stalking in the pine forests of 
the south, and trout fishing in the north. 
Highly amusing is the account of the intro- 
duction of a gunning-punt into Spain—the 
alarm of the officials at this ‘ British 
Armada,” which “could not be permitted 
to pass the Customs until it had been re- 
gistered at the Admiralty as a ship of war,” 
and the consequent delays for six or seven 
months, by which time the ducks for whose 
benefit it was introduced had disappeared. 
But we must pass on to the feature of the 
volume, the Iberian ibex. 

The ibex which inhabits the Peninsula 
belongs to a peculiar group of sheep-like 
goats, found from the Caucasus westward, 
and is quite distinct from the steinbok 
of the Alps. It survives in some of 
the secluded valleys on the Spanish side 
of the Pyrenees, and finds a congenial 
home in the elevated cordilleras of Central 
Spain, especially in the Sierra de Gredos— 
the apex of the long range which forms the 
watershed between the Tagus and the Douro, 
and continues to Portugal as the Serra da 
Estrelha. In the south of Spain the ibex 
occurs in the Sierra Morena, and especially 
in the Sierra Nevada, as well as the Sierra 
Bermeja, which runs parallel with the 
Mediterranean; but examples from these 
localities differ somewhat from those of the 
northern and central ranges, and Schimper 
distinguished the southern race as Capra 
hispanica. The authors do not consider 
the variations of specific importance, but, 
without wasting space in the discussion of 
the question, they give us a great deal of 
valuable information respecting the habits 
of these animals in different localities. They 
tell us that in the Gredos and Nevada ranges 
the ibex leaves the vicinity of the snow, 
or, at least, the most rugged and inacces- 
sible ground, after sunset only, when it 
descends to feed, and under no circumstances 
is it found, even in winter, amongst forest 
or covert of any kind; but in the lower 
ranges of the Bermeja and Palmitera, which 
do not exceed 4,800 ft. in height, and where 
the scrub and even pine trees attain the 
summit, the ibex is found comparatively 
low down, and the authors have hunted it 
over ground that looked far more suitable 
for roe-deer. But wherever found, the 
races have one habitin common: they take 
refuge on the narrowest ledges, where it 
seems hardly possible that their bodies can 
pass, and still further avail themselves of 
crevices and recesses in the wall of rock. 
Stalking was found to be impracticable, so 
“driving” was resorted to; and although 
the ‘‘ heads” figured as trophies are com- 
paratively few in number, the authors can 
boast of experiences quite unrivalled in 
Spain, and can claim to have written more 
about the ibex of the Peninsula than all 
other sportsmen put together. And we 
believe that their record is true. As illus- 
trative of their style we take the following 
description of the Bermeja :— 

‘The field of our operations was all scrub— 
strong thorny bushes clothing the steep and 
rock-strewn slopes, amidst which we subse- 
quently found many ‘ lairs’ of the ibex—regular 
seats, like those of a hare or fox. Hidden in 
these, the ibex, our men asserted, would de- 
liberately allow the beaters to pass them by: 
but we have strong grounds for the opinion tha 
this only applied to the females...... and never 
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to the males, which, always wild and crafty, 
rely for safety on far bolder tactics and modes 
of escape. Pines and fir interspersed the scrub 
to the very reales or utmost heights of Bermeja 
—4,800 feet by aneroid : and Palmitera, though 
the snow lies longer there, is of a trifle less 
altitude. Though, on this occasion, our sport 
was marred and exuberance of spirit tempered 
by the constant competition of local hunters—- 
by those visions of the hated ‘gente de Enal- 
guacil’ scampering like the goats themselves up 
the rocks before us—yet, at least, we enjoyed, 
from the crest of Bermeja, a spectacle which is 
probably without rival in Europe, and the like 
of which we have not gazed upon in our lives. 
Looking down from near 5,000 feet altitude, we 
had portions of two continents spread out as a 
map at our feet. The vast expanse of deep 
blue Mediterranean visible from such elevations 
is hard to picture—the level sea appears to tower 
up, regardless of physical laws, among the clouds 
themselves: yet, far beyond its southern shores, 
we could look right into the dark continent, 
across range beyond range of African moun- 
tains, terminating only in the glittering snow- 
peaks of the Atlas, on the verge of Saharan 
deserts. Gibraltar looked like a tiny islet in 
the Straits, midway between Jebel Moosa’s 
cloud-wreathed mass, and the loftier Spanish 
sierras beyond Algesiraz. Tangier, Ceuta, and 
Melilla, on the African shore, were faintly dis- 
cernible ; and, on the Spanish side, the un- 
broken snows of Nevada, fifty miles away, 
glistened in the sunshine as though within 
rifle-shot, with all the swelling vegas of Western 
Andalucia ; while, right beneath us, lay the 
rich Ensenada de Marbella, the fertile fringe 
that borders the Mediterranean, white with 
waving fields of sugar-cane, cotton, and carob, 
prolific of date-palm and fig-tree, of corn, oil, 
and wine—one of earth’s most fruitful gardens.” 


The following shows that the Spain of 
Ford’s handbook has not altogether dis- 
appeared :— 


‘*Spain is a land where the mule and donkey 
still represent the chief means of transport— 
not yet, nor for many a year, to be displaced 
by steam and rail. Through every mountain- 
pass, along every glen of her sierras, across 
each scrub clad plain and torrid dehesa, still file 
long teams of laden pack animals urged town- 
wards by sullen muleteer: or, when returning 
to his pueblo among the hills, himself and beasts 
in happier mood, and sitting sideways on the 
hindmost, he sings his songs of love and wrong, 
no tune or words of modern ring, but those in 
which the history of his race is told ; now sink- 
ing to a dirge-like cadence, anon in high-pitched 
protests of defiance—songs that ever have been 
sung since the Arab held his sway over a proud 
but conquered people. Truly the arriero is a 
type of rural Spain : his monotonous chant, and 
the gaudy trappings of his mule-team appearing 
and disappearing with every winding of the 
mountain-track, bespeak the spirit of the 
sierra.” 

The following remarks on the destruction 
of the forests are worth quoting :— 

‘* Year by year the land becomes ever more 
treeless, barren, and naked ; whole hill-ranges 
which only twenty years ago were densely clad 
with thickets of varied growth, the lair of boar 
and roe, are now denuded and disfigured. The 
blackened circle, the site of a charcoal-furnace, 
attests the destructive handiwork of man. If 
one expostulates with the carboneros, or laments 
the destruction wrought, their reply is always 
the same :—‘ The land will now become tierra de 
pan,’ or corn-land, of which there is already 
more than enough for the labour available...... 
Fortunately for the Spanish forests, there 
are two circumstances that tend to limit 
their destruction. First, there is the value 
of the cork-oak; for, besides its bark, 
which is stripped and sold every seven years, 








its crops of acorns fatten droves of shapely 
black swine during autumn and winter, and a 
substance is obtained beneath the bark which is 
used in curing leather. Hence the forests of 
noble alcornoques escape the ruthless hatchet 
of the carbonero. The other limit is the cost of 
transport which restricts his operations to within 
a certain distance of the towns...... Beyond this 
radius the forests retain their native pristine 
beauty : under their shade are pastured herds 
of cattle, and a rude hut, built of undressed 
stones and thatched with reeds, forms the lonely 
casa of the herdsman...... His wife and children 
of course share his lonely lot, their only touch 
with the outer world being a chance visit, once 
or twice a year, to their native village.” 

Our limits warn us that we must close, and 
yet, as we turn over the pages, the head of a 
splendid red deer from Morena—with four- 
teen good points and an “offer” or two— 
reminds us that we have barely mentioned the 
winter sport; whileillustrations of the spotted 
lynx, peculiar to the Peninsula, and of the 
wild boar ‘‘ dropped in his tracks,’’ seem to 
ask why notice of them has been omitted. 
But we must refrain. It has seldom fallen 
to our lot to reada more charming book, or 
one which we leave with greater reluctance. 








Russian Fairy Tales. Selected and translated 
from the Skazki of Polevoi by R. Nisbet 
Bain. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 


Votvumes of fairy tales from the Slavonic 
languages, but especially Russian, appear 
to be on the increase. To those recently 
published by the late Mr. Wratislaw, Mr. 
J. Curtin, and Miss Hodgetts must be 
added the very pretty selection which has 
been edited by Mr. R. Nisbet Bain. From 
the point of view of their suitability as 
children’s books —for which we suppose 
they are chiefly intended—it may be desir- 
able to have folk-tales presented in a version 
which has been ‘‘ manipulated,” to use the 
expression employed by Mr. Bain in his pre- 
face; but as a rule all these stories suffer in 
the process, and their value for the folk-lorist 
becomes considerably diminished. Some- 
thing of the original freshness and naiveté 
is invariably lost. In this way forty years 
ago Bozena Némcova presented her tales 
to the Bohemian public, and it is even now 
a custom with our lady writers to make 
books out of folk-stories which they have 
collected and modified to suit their own 
purposes. P. N. Polevoi, who has adapted 
these tales from the collection of Afanasiev, 
has long been one of the most indefatigable 
authors of Russia. He is, we believe, the 
son of the Nicholas Polevoi whose ‘ History 
of the Russian People’ was launched forth 
as almost a rival to that of Karamzin, but 
is now forgotten. The ‘ History of Russian 
Literature,’ by P. Polevoi, is in everybody’s 
hands, and his ‘Picturesque Russia’ 
(‘Khudozhestvennaia Rossia’) promised 
to be a most valuable and entertaining 
work, but appears to have come to an un- 
timely end from insufficient support. 
Accepting, therefore, the adaptation of 
these folk-tales by M. Polevoi, whether such 
treatment is desirable or not, it only remains 
for us to say that Mr. Bain has translated 
them with much spirit, and produced a highly 
readable book. In certain of the stories he 
has been anticipated by one or more of his 
predecessors; thus those dealing with the 

















already appeared in the work of Mr. Curtin, 
but we need not regret having a good thing 
twice. These tales have all the undisciplined 
and wild fancy of the Oriental story-teller; 


nothing is considered impossible. We are 
hurried away over sea and land; the hero 
is plunged into dungeons or revels in 
gorgeous castles surrounded with all the 
appliances of luxury. In the folk-tales of 
no other peoples are animals so constantly 
introduced in familiar conversation with man. 
There is always some wonderful princess to 
be won, of dazzling beauty, immured by her 
father in an inaccessible castle, whose hand 
is bestowed upon the successful adventurer 
with preposterous rapidity. She is fre. 
quently found like the sleeping beauty of 
our own tales, or the heroine of that which 
Pushkin worked up so charmingly in his 
‘Ruslan and Liudmila.’ There are also 
wonderful riddles to be solved before 
the hero can be triumphant. How often 
have these stories been told in the long 
evenings of the Russian winter! How 
often at an earlier period have such skazhi, 
narrated by female serfs, lulled to sleep 
their mistresses in the old Russian days! It 
is only in later times that they have been 
dragged from their domestic obscurity and 
put before the public with all the honours 
of recognized literary productions. People 
had always enjoyed them, but always felt 
ashamed to say that they had, and it was 
real courage in Pushkin and Lermontov to 
avow their fondness for them. Did not 
Anna Rodiovna, his nurse, use to beguile 
the dulness of the author of ‘Eugene 
Oniegin,’ at Mikhailovskoe, by her never- 
ending store of good old Russian tales? 
And how bitterly Lermontov lamented that 
he had known s0 little about them owing to 
his French education! 

Things, however, are altered now, and 
many rich collections have appeared not 
only of Great Russian, but Little Russian 
tales, among the latter such as those of 
Kulish, Rudchenko, and Dragomanoy. All 
these publications are signs of the awakened 
interest in them. In the stories given by 
Mr. Bain the old favourite names, in one 
way or other, make their appearance—the 
Baba Yaga, Kostchei Bezsmertni, the 
Immortal Skeleton, Ilya Muromets, and 
Alesha Popovich. The young man is always 
the “ bright falcon ’’ (sokol), as in the story 
of ‘Fenist’ on p. 188. Animals help the 
heroes who have befriended them, just as in 
the ‘Enchanted King’ Yurka the dog and 
Vaska the cat rescue Martin. We remember 
in one of the beautiful old Serbian junacke 
pjesme (heroic ballads) how Marko Kralje- 
vich, the legendary hero of the Serbs, when 
weary and exhausted, is visited and helped 
by a falcon to whom he had been kind. 
The story of Morozko, or Jack Frost as we 
may call him, comes into a very pretty 
skazka in Miss Hodgetts’s book, and in the 
tale given by Mr. Bain we are reminded 
of the beautiful poem of Nekrasov entitled 
‘Red-nosed Frost’ (‘Moroz Krasni Nos’) ; fro 
the identity of many of the expressions, wé 
can see how the skazka has coloured the 
poet’s creation when he describes how poor 
Darya is frozen to death. Perhaps it 1 
rather late in the day to say that som¢ 
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nature myths may be found in these tales; 
for nature myths are being in many casé 


falcon, ‘Fenist’ and ‘Shmat-Razum,’ have | exploded, and much of the guesswork ex 
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pended upon them has led to no practical | 
results. But in the present instance we 
can waive such considerations and allow 
our fancy to stray wherever it likes to 
wander. Certainly children can. We quite 
agree with Mr. Bain that the Russian 
fairy tales are greatly superior in their 
frolicsomeness and exuberance to the Ger- 
man. Slavonicscholars have said, we know 
not with what truth, that some even of 
those which the Germans claim are really 
of Slavonic origin and were taken over 
by the Germans when they at various 
periods of their history annexed large por- 
tions of Slavonic territory. It only remains to 
add that the book is prettily illustrated, and 
appears with all the tasteful accessories for 
which the publications of Messrs. Lawrence 
& Bullen are conspicuous. 











An Agnostic’s Apology, and other Essays. By 

Leslie Stephen. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Mr. STEPHEN deserves and will undoubtedly 
receive the congratulations of his friends 
on the republication of these essays, which 
have appeared at intervals in various maga- 
zines, or, in the case of one of them, formed 
the substance of a discourse delivered 
in a freethinkers’ chapel. In their new 
shape they are slightly rearranged, and 
presented in an order which gives them 
some show of definite coherence; and while 
an effort to bring them into still closer 
connexion would, perhaps, have improved 
their literary form, as it is they supplement 
and, to some extent, interpret one another : 
an advantage not always possessed by similar 
collections. 

We have here a forcible presentment of 
the case for agnosticism ; and a man need 
not profess that creed, or lack of creed, to 
welcome a general statement of its prin- | 
ciples, set forth with a fine union of 
vigour and moderation. It would, of 
course, be absurd to say that every 








faculty or combination of faculties, and his 


analysis 
mental phenomena.” 


‘What, then, is the net result? One in- 
soluble doubt has haunted men’s minds since 
thought began in the world. No answer has 
been suggested. One school of philosophers 
hands it to the next. It is denied in one form 
only to reappear in another. The question is 
not which system excludes the doubt, but how 
it expresses the doubt. Admit or deny the 
competence of reason in theory, we all agree 
that it fails in practice. Theologians revile 
reason as much as Agnostics ; they then appeal 
to it, and it decides against them. They amend 
their plea by excluding certain questions from 
its jurisdiction, and these questions include the 
whole difficulty. They go to revelation, and 
revelation replies by calling doubt, mystery. 
They declare that their consciousness declares 
just what they want it to declare. Ours de- 
clares something else. Who is to decide? The 
only appeal is to experience, and to appeal to 
experience is to admit the fundamental dogma 
of Agnosticism.” 


The assault is then delivered in force in 
the two essays entitled ‘The Scepticism of 
Believers’ and ‘Dreams and Realities,’ 
which contain an amount of general argu- 
mentative matter sufficient to make the for- 
tune of several ordinary controversialists. 
But it is in the account and criticism of 
‘Newman’s Theory of Belief’ that Mr. 
Stephen comes to close quarters with the 
object of his antagonism. The method of 
the attack is in itself a fine testimony 
to Newman’s wonderful gifts, and Mr. 
Stephen certainly states Newman’s posi- 
tion in a manner which leaves nothing 
to be desired on the score of what is just 
and fair. No one who knows the force and 
effect of Newman’s writings will be disposed 
to deny that his theory of an ‘illative 
sense” supplied him with an argument 
extremely difficult to assail, and even Mr. 
Stephen admits that ‘the name ‘illative 
sense’ undoubtedly corresponds to a real 


use of it enables him to give an accurate 
of a most important set of 
The next essay, on 





one will be pleased with these principles 
when he gets them. The case for any 
particular form of religious theory is in 
its very nature a criticism, if not an 
exposure, of the claims raised by other 
theories ; and although the title of the book 
suggests the modest attitude of pure defence, 
reassuring, perhaps, to those who hold 
that agnosticism is best met by paying it 
little attention, its character is necessarily 
aggressive, however polite its tone. In 
theological controversy an apology for 
one’s own views cannot avoid becoming an 
assault, direct or indirect, upon the views 
of others; and where a writer seeks to 
undermine his opponents’ views by doubt- 
ing whether there be any theology at all, it is 
a combat d outrance. The title is thus more 
modest than the contents ; for Mr. Stephen’s 
volume is certainly a strong piece of de- 
structive criticism. Nor can we recall any 
similar work of recent appearance which 
can compare with this in the closeness and 
comprehension of its argument. 

Mr. Stephen begins with a general apology 
for agnosticism, based chiefly on what he 
considers to be the contradictory utterances 
of those who profess to have solved the 










profoundest mysteries. A single passage 
will suffice to show the tone and temper 
i which Mr. Stephen meets them here and 
generally throughout these essays :— 








‘Poisonous Opinions,’ is the longest, and 
perhaps the least interesting in the book. 
It is a close and detailed analysis of various 
views of toleration, more particularly of 
Mill’s. Finally, in the ‘ Religion of all 
Sensible Men’ Mr. Stephen discusses with 
great acumen, not so much the theoretical 
question as to what that religion may be— 
a question which, as he declares, men of 
sense never answer—but the practical ques- 
tion as to how far it is wise and even justifi- 
able for a man to be reticent about his own 
opinions. The preceding essays are a suffi- 
cient indication of the opinions which Mr. 
Stephen himself holds, and the last essay 
provides an instructive commentary on 
their use and value, and the part that 
similar opinions may be destined to play 
in the future. Mr. Stephen is here any- 
thing but over-sanguine himself, and for 
the benefit of those who are zealots in the 
cause of new and enlightened beliefs he 
discharges a plentiful douche of the coldest 
water. While he hopes that 

‘*some little may be done by any honest thinker 
— by any one who really aims at advancing 
inquiry...... to stimulate the impulses which are 
on the side of free thought, and which are the 
best guarantee for a healthy instead of a morbid 
development,” 


he brings up a variety of considerations 





ticular set of opinions gaining a pre- 
dominance in the world. And undoubtedly, 
when .we review these considerations, it is 
difficult to believe that the particular state 
of mind known as agnosticism, and here 
expounded, is likely to command any very 
large number of adherents who will strictly 
apply its principles. The mass of mankind 
is not content to hold its judgment, or what 
passes with it for judgment, in a state of 
prolonged suspense. If, as Mr. Stephen 
says elsewhere (p. 201), the ultimate test 
of a belief is its vitality; if that is true 
which will work—and we are bound to 
consider the needs, not of solitary philo- 
sophers, but of mankind in general—it is 
hardly probable that pure agnosticism will 
have vitality enough to outlast a brief 
period of transition, or ever supplant some 
definite form of religious belief as a satis- 
faction of human needs. 

Mr. Stephen writes, here as elsewhere, 
with admirable force, and in general with 
perfect lucidity. These are great merits of 
style; but a strain of that very confidence, 
we had almost said enthusiasm, from which 
Mr. Stephen continually shrinks, is necessary 
to transform style into real eloquence. The 
careful balancing of evidence is hardly con- 
ducive to great effect. Mr. Stephen is 
always terse ; so terse, indeed, that at times 
it is impossible not to wish for a little pro- 
lixity, which, if we may venture to say so, 
would make his exposition of high themes. 
more attractive to a wide public. The 
arguments are often too closely interwoven 
to be immediately grasped by the “‘ average 
reader,’’ and to consult the capacities of the 
average reader is, after all, part of the busi- 
ness of authorship. 








Chambers’s Encyclopadia: a Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Knowledge. 10 vols. (W. & R. 
Chambers. ) 

Wirutn the space at our command even to- 

glance at a tithe of the matters contained 

in this encyclopedia would be impossible. 

Only upon some of the great divisions into- 

which all human knowledge naturally falls 

can a word or two be said. 

Geography is evidently made a somewhat 

special feature of the work. Though Mr. 

Chisholm’s article on ‘‘ Geographical Distri- 

bution” is not much more than a succinct 

epitome of the record of the labours of 

Wallace, Oscar Drude, and others, it is 

executed with true insight and knowledge. 

In the article ‘‘Europe” many interest- 

ing subjects of race are touched upon, 

but necessarily in a brief manner. The 
question originally raised by Latham and 
revived of late years, whether Europe was 
really peopled from Asia according to the 
popular notion, or, on the contrary, Asia 
peopled from Europe, is left altogether 
undiscussed. It is, however, alluded to 
in the article on the Aryans. ‘‘ France,” 

“Spain,” “Italy,” and “Germany” are 

excellent specimens of compact statement, 

unbiassed, yet written with the vigour 
which bias will often lend to style.° In 


“ Asia,” by Prince Krapotkine, will be found 
two maps in the text, one showing the 
ethnography of the continent and the other 
the continent’s distribution among the great 
Asiatic powers, China, Russia, Great Britain, 





| that tell against the chances of any par- 


The articles on “ Russia” 


Holland, &c. 
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and “Siberia” are by the same thought- 
ful writer. We are not sure that he 
does full justice to the rapidly growing 
importance of Siberia, not only as a field 
for colonization, but as the destined battle- 
ground of the great racial struggle of 
the future, that between Slav and Mongol. 
The recent publication of the Tzar’s rescript 
appointing the Tzarewitch president of the 
special committee for the construction of 
the great Siberian railway has already 
begun to fire the imagination of the Russian 
people, and Siberia will soon be upon every 
Russian tongue. 

“India,” by Sir Richard Temple, brings 
the history of India down to the annexation 
of Upper Burmah. Itis right, no doubt, to 
say that ‘‘the British East India Company 
had been settled in India since 1653”’; but 
perhaps the most striking fact in connexion 
with the dazzling story of our Indian Empire 
is that a paltry quarrel between English and 
Dutch traders about the price of pepper re- 
sulted in the incorporation of the first English 
East India Company in 1600. The writer’s 
conclusion that the cause of causes of the 
Indian Mutiny was that ‘‘ the Sepoys had the 
physical force in their hands, and knew it,” 
seems more reasonable, and also more simple, 
than anyother. ‘‘China,” by Dr. Legge, ends 
with words of cheerful optimism about the 
future of China, such as are more likely to 
approve themselves to Prince Kung and 
his Excellency General Tcheng-ki-tang 
than to Lord Wolseley, Mr. Magee, Mr. 
Pearson, and others, to whom the menace 
of the yellow races to the Western world is 
a cause of anxiety— thinkers who, perhaps, 
forget that if Christian tender-heartedness 
has robbed Nature of one factor in keeping 
down her yellow races to make room for her 
favourite Caucasian children, she is still 
awake to her duties, and opens now and 
then, when occasion requires, the flood- 
gates of her Yellow River. 

To keep pace with the changes in the 
political map of Africa is, of course, im- 
possible. Since the map in the first volume 
was made, an entire territory between Tati 
(given here as the northern boundary) and 
Lake Tanganyika has been coloured red 
even on foreign maps of Africa; in East 
Africa the British Protectorate, or quasi- 
Protectorate, has been extended from Mom- 
basa right up to the river Yuba along the 
coast, and shades off into ‘“‘ Nowhere” on 
the north and west; and in West Africa, 
British Guinea will soon cover half a million 
square miles. ‘‘ Mashonaland,” ‘‘ Matabele- 
land,” ‘‘ Zambesia,” and ‘ Zimbabue’’ are 
wonderfully up to date considering the 
pace at which things African are moving. 
But until the most startling experiment 
in the history of colonization has been 
fully made — that of founding a white 
colony in a zone from which Caucasian 
races were supposed to be debarred—all 
we can know is that up to the Zambesi at 
least there stretches a plateau on which 
(owing partly to its altitude, and partly 
to the purifying desert never far away) 
races of Northern blood can live and 
enjoy life in, perhaps, the most delight- 
ful climate in the world. But whether 
in a sub-tropical air between three and 
five thousand feet above the sea level 
these races can or cannot increase and 
multiply will never be known in our time, 








seeing that even in North America full 


acclimatization has not yet had time to take 
place. That desiccating of the Anglo-Saxon 
in North America which Humboldt and others 
have commented upon does not at present 
seem to show itself above the great lakes 
on the Atlantic side, nor yet above the 
middle of Oregon on the Pacific slope. And 
if this has to be taken into consideration 
when the question is the future of a con- 
tinent so fully exploited as North America, 
we must be content to leave these matters 
on the knees of the gods as regards Africa. 
Still, the probabilities seem very bright. 

In “Colony” Mr. J. 8. Cotton summa- 
rizes a great mass of learning upon the 
subject of colonization, ancient and modern. 
On the question of Imperial Federation he 
concludes his article with some words that 
are wise and cautious—wise because they 
are cautious. ‘Canada,” by Mr. Colmer, 
is, on the whole, good, save as regards 
Canadian literature. Among the Canadian 
writers named he does not mention any one 
of those Canadian poets to whose work 
we had the pleasure of directing 
attention a few years ago. Nor does he 
allude to the fact that the sharp division 
between French and English Canadians is 
the result of Pitt’s purblind forecasting— 
the result of his scheme for providing a 
safeguard against future revolts on the 
American continent, by accentuating as far 
as he could the racial division already 
existing in Canada. Nor, again, does 
he mention that even at this moment, 
when the Canadian Pacific Railway has 
linked the Pacific with the Atlantic, there 
are, exclusive of the impracticable Arctic 
portions, about a million square miles of 
Canadian land as unexplored almost as are 
the African woods of the Congo. 

‘* Gypsies,” by Mr. F. Hindes Groome, is 
for thoroughness of treatment a curiosity. 
The compressing of so much learning into 
such a compass is almost as striking a feat 
as the acquisition of the learning itself. 
Among those who have studied the gipsies 
not even Borrow has had so much per- 
sonal experience of them as this writer. 
And during the nine years or so that he was 
brought into contact with them both in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, he observed 
and studied them with the seeing eye of an 
eager student. Hence whatever he writes 
upon the gipsies has for specialists on this 
subject a value such as Borrow’s delight- 
ful writings can scarcely claim; for while 
Borrow by the very necessity of his tempera- 
ment throws a halo of romance around his 
gipsies, the characters in this writer’s book 
‘In Gypsy Tents’ are as realistic as 
though painted by one of the recognized 
masters of realism. The wealth of gipsy 
lore at his command may be estimated 
by comparing the article here with the 
same writer’s article on ‘‘Gypsies” in the 
‘Encyclopeedia Britannica.’ In no single 
instance can he be charged with repetition. 
He might, however, have ended his remarks 
by saying that among the many instances 
of Mr. George Meredith’s amazing insight 
into human character is that he has de- 
lineated the only “ gipsy of fiction”’ that 
can satisfy the student of this subject. 

It is hard to imagine a more compact piece 
of statement than Mr. Kirk’s ‘‘ Astronomy.” 
In his account, however, of the discovery of 








Neptune he perhaps might have mentioned 
that Airy’s report upon the progress of 
astronomy at the British Association led 
astronomers to seek a cause for the disturb- 
ance in Uranus’s orbit and thereby to dis- 


cover a new planet. The article on the 
‘“‘Planets”’ is brief, but it is as full 
as it could be made without entering 
into mathematical discussion that would 
have been out of place in a work meant, 
after all, for the people. With regard to 
Saturn’s rings it is said, ‘‘They are most 
probably composed of a multitude of small 
satellites in rapid revolution round the 
planet.” The words ‘‘most probably” 
might, no doubt, have been omitted. 
‘*Comets,’’ too, is an admirable article, in 
which no one of the many shifting theories 
upon this fascinating subject is ignored. 
Mr. W. T. Omond’s contribution on the rain- 
bow is decidedly pleasing. He omits to 
mention the beautiful phenomenon of the 
reflected rainbow. Perhaps he has never 
seen it, for so delicate as an object of reflec- 
tion is it, that it can only be seen in this 
country on the glass-like face of the Ouse 
or on the smooth sands of Norfolk when 
they are covered with a thin surface of sea- 
water. 

In ‘‘ Evolution,” by Mr. Patrick Geddes, the 
cosmogony of growth—in its later modifica- 
tions of pure Darwinism—obtains both lucid 
statement and intelligent advocacy. Indeed, 
Mr. Geddes’s articles on this subject scattered 
through the work would, if collected, form 
a treatise on evolution that would add to his 
already great reputation. The same might 
be said of the geological articles by Prof. 
James Geikie. We regret that to specify 
them here is impossible. ‘‘ Weismann,” by 
Mr. E. Clodd, discusses the doctrine of 
heredity in its very latest forms. While 
admitting that Weismann’s germ-plasm runs 
perilously near a metaphysical concept, he 
confronts with great subtlety both sides of 
the question. 

Turning from the sciences to the arts, we 
shall find in each department a treatment 
equally adequate of the subjects discussed. 
The notices of the sculptors have been en- 
trusted to Mr. C. Whibley, and those of 
painting to Mr. P.G. Hamerton; while among 
the editor’s most notable triumphs are that 
of securing Mr. Holman Hunt to write on 
Pre-Raphaelitism, and that of securing Mr. 
William Morris to write upon glass-staining. 
Never before has so brilliant a light been 
shed upon the idea at the heart of what is 
called Pre-Raphaelitism as Mr. Hunt's 
essay supplies. ‘‘ Michelangelo,” by Mr. 
Whibley, is full of excellent and penetrat- 
ing remarks, among which we may quote 
the following, where the strength and the 
weakness of Michelangelo are both implied: 

‘‘He was not content to model a perfect 
statue, to paint a perfect form: he was ever 
striving to throw himself and his intelligence 
into marble or canvas.” 

Mr. Jevons’s article upon Greece and 
Greek literature is a model of statement, 
lucid, brilliant, and learned. There is great 
subtlety in his remark that ‘when Greek 
literature ceased to be oral it ceased to be 
classical.” The article on Homer would 
have attracted special attention simply on 
account of the illustrious name of the writer. 
But Mr. Gladstone says many things about 
the Father of Poetry which need no other 
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recommendation than their truth. ‘‘ We 
call Homer an epic poet,” says he, ‘‘ but he 
is instinct from beginning to end with the 
spirit of the drama, while we find in him 
the seeds and rudiments born of its form.” 
No better thing was ever said in Homeric 
criticism than this. On the other hand, Mr. 
Gladstone’s views of the unity of the Iliad 
and Odyssey will not be generally accepted 
by scholars. Upon Sophocles Prof. Lewis 
Campbell, of course, always speaks with 
specialauthority. Indeed, his own translation 
of the plays is the best in the language 
—a translation in which the movement of 
the verses is really poetic. He has the 
critical insight to set Sophocles unhesitat- 
ingly below Aischylus. The truth of the 
matter is, we suspect, that while in 
Sophocles the tragic mischief is mainly 
(in his typical extant play) that movement 
of sinister circumstance which, even in the 
Greek cosmogony, underlay the doctrine 
of Fate, the tragic mischief of /schylus 
in the ‘Oresteia’ is rather the movement 
of human passion from an inherent power 
of its own. And if this is so it should 
entitle 7Eschylus to a higher place than can 
be claimed for Sophocles. Mr. Mackail’s 
critique of Virgil is written with as much 
scholarly care as though it were intended 
to be read by scholars only, and yet there 
is nothing said that lacks interest for the 
general reader. 

The articles upon the metaphysicians 
are of varying merit. Into the space of 
two or three columns Mr. Caird, Prof. 
Caldwell, Mr. Stirling, and others will 
compress the salient facts in the life of 
some German metaphysician, and also 
furnish the general reader with a pretty 
lucid idea about his lines of thought. In 
Greek philosophy the articles on Plato 
and Aristotle, by Mr. Ritchie, deserve 
special notice. He rightly contradicts the 
popular notion of there being a fundamental 
antagonism between the systems of these 
two great thinkers. To say, however, with 
Sir Alexander Grant, that ‘‘ Aristotle codi- 
fied Plato” is, on the other hand, to go too 
far. A critique is not a codification. Mr. 
Ritchie also declares with emphasis what 
we have often said in these columns, that 
the famous doctrine which has done so 
much to kill the drama of the modern world 
—the doctrine of the three dramatic unities 
—is not in the ‘ Poetics’ at all; the unity of 
plot alone is insisted on by Aristotle. In 
speaking of the wide diffusion of Plato’s 
influence over human thought, Mr. Ritchie 
should perhaps have qualified his words by 
alluding to the fact that for something like 
three centuries the ideas of Plato and of 
Aristotle were scarcely diffused at all, and 
would never have been afterwards dif- 
fused but for causes that were wholly 
extraneous. It is a pity that the article 
on Schelling is anonymous. The writer, 
however, alludes neither to Schelling’s 
admirable disquisitions upon art nor. to 
Coleridge’s appropriation of Schelling’s 
philosophy in his ‘Biographia Literaria.’ 
“The system of Schopenhauer,” says Prof. 
Caldwell, ‘is a pantheism of the will, as 
Hegel’s philosophy may be called a pan- 
theism of the idea, and Schelling’s of the 
spirit.” This is admirable—three chapters 
masentence! In this respect Mr. Hutchi- 
son Stirling’s ‘‘ Kant’ is also remarkable. 


YUM 





It is a pity, however, that the writing | 
is marred by those eccentricities of style | 
which in ‘The Secret of Hegel’ vexed 
the admirers of a brilliant and subtle intel- 
lect. He forgets that metaphysics can never 
be brought into the field of belles-lettres—that 
anything like the expression of idiosyncrasy 
works against that convincement which is 
the primary quest in all philosophical 
writing. 

The articles on English literature are so 
numerous and so full that it is impossible 
to touch upon many of them in the space at 
our disposal. They are most unequal in 
merit. While Prof. Dowden’s articles on 
Shakspeare and Shelley, Mr. Saintsbury’s 
on Byron, Mr. Traill’s on Sterne, Mr. 
Richmond Ritchie’s on Thackeray, Mr. 
Besant’s on Dickens, Mr. Lang’s on Scott, 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s on Fielding, Mr. 
Hutton’s on George Eliot, Mr. Bullen’s on 
several of the old dramatists, are about 
as good as they could well be, others are 
inadequate. Coleridge is, we think, to be 
ranked among these latter. On the whole, 
there has been no more satisfactory criticism 
of Mr. Swinburne’s lyrical work than Mr. 
Walter White gives us here. The article 
upon George Borrow, though good, does 
not, perhaps, entirely get away from 
the old mistake of identifying Borrow 
with ‘Lavengro” as regards the inci- 
dents of his life. Mr. William Rossetti’s 
article upon his brother is an excellent 
piece of work, and amazingly judicial. 
The most important article in any cyclo- 
peedia is, of course, ‘Poetry,’ and this 
has been worthily entrusted to Mr. Gosse. 
To try to criticize an essay so wide of 
range and so full of insight in the space 
at our command here would be absurd. 
The notice of Ben Jonson is full of know- 
ledge, but the most interesting crux in 
regard to the poet and his methods—the 
question fully discussed by us when trying 
to find his place in regard to romantic 
poetry, as to whether the magnificent addi- 
tions to Kyd’s ‘Spanish Tragedy’ were or 
were not written by Ben Jonson—is passed 
by. What is more remarkable is that 
Kyd himself finds no place in the ency- 
clopedia. Mr. Boyd’s critique on John 
Webster is on the whole excellent, save, per- 
haps, as regards his remarks on ‘Appius and 
Virginia.’ No critic, however, can do justice 
to Webster’s invention, moral elevation, 
and constructive power who does not make 
a careful comparison between ‘The Duchess 
of Malfi’ and the source of the plcet given 
in Painter’s ‘Palace of Pleasure,’ for a 
recent admirable and scholarly edition of 
which the world is indebted to Mr. Jacobs. 
The treatment of Marlowe, Massinger, Mar- 
ston, Ford, Dekker, Heywood, and Day is 
scholarly, but there is not much attempt at 
criticism. The assertion that Massinger’s 
‘Very Woman’ is Fletcher’s play ‘The 
Woman’s Plot’ revised should not have 
been made, or, if made, it should have 
been fully argued. Nat Field and Wil- 
liam Cartwright (Ben Jonson’s son who 
wrote ‘‘all like a man’’) are omitted; so are 
Tony Brewer, author of the beautiful alle- 
gorical play of ‘ Lingua’ and the admirable 
poetic comedy of ‘The Country Girl’; 
Davenport, tragic poet and original 
humourist ; Yarrington, tragic poet of real- 
istic tendencies; and lastly Joseph Cooke, 





immortalized by Lamb as having written at 
least one passage so like Shakspeare that 


| one seems almost to remember it as his. 


Much attention is paid to French litera- 
ture. Mr. Besant’s article on Rabelais is 
a summary—excellent in its way—of the 
facts of Rabelais’s life. More space might 
well have been allotted to Villon, a writer 
whom every poetic artist who would perfect 
his work must needs study. Two of the 
best articles on French literature—indeed, 
two of the very best in the work—are 
‘‘ Dumas,” by Mr. Henley, and “ Flaubert,” 
by Mr. Saintsbury. We cannot help 
agreeing with Mr. Henley that it is 
to Dumas’s ‘Henri Trois et sa Cour,’ 
and not primarily to Hugo’s ‘ Hernani,’ 
that the French stage owes its liberation. 
The article upon Italian literature is also 
full, and, on the whole, good. ‘ Italian 
literature,” says the writer, speaking of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, ‘‘ presents 
the strange phenomenon that it attains its 
zenith in its opening period.” Signora 
Cantagalli might have gone on to say that 
as in all poetry the perfection of mere style 
is reached in Dante, so in ail prose the 
perfection of mere style is reached in 
Boccaccio. Not even Keats, not even 
Tennyson, could touch without peril Boc- 
caccio’s prose. Of German literature it 
may be said, as Wieland said of him- 
self, that ‘it is as full of Goethe as a 
dewdrop of the morning sun.” More- 
over, Goethe was, in a certain sense, the 
founder of the poetry of the future; 
for while superficially his poetry often 
seems informed by the spirit of the old 
cosmogonies, it only has to be probed 
beneath the surface and the budding of 
the new day is seen, as underneath the 
falling leaves of autumn may be seen 
the germs of the coming spring, even 
before the winter has set in. Hence Prof. 
Dowden’s “‘ Goethe”? might well have been 
longer. The notice of Lessing, too, is a 
succinct account of the life and work of the 
great regenerator of German literature. It 
is not, however, in critical treatises like the 
‘Laocoon,’ but in such plays as ‘ Miss Sara 
Sampson,’ that his strivings towards artistic 
emancipation are most seen. Why is the date 
of his death (February 15th, 1781) omitted ? 
The article on Heine, though not so good 
as the preceding one, is still good. More 
should, perhaps, have been said about 
Heine’s method. In him the ars celare artem 
reached its climax. An unresting elabo- 
rator he was, and yet it may be said of him 
that he was almost the only poet in any 
language who always exercised the lime 
labor with good effect. The marvel about him 
was that the more he elaborated his lines 
the more clear, musical, and apparently in- 
evitable became his verses. Very inadequate 
justice is done, as usual, to Kleist, for 
‘Das Kitchen von Heilbronn’ is so fine a 
play, both from the poetic and the theatric 
side, that we have often wondered why 
none of our contemporary managers has 
thought of producing it. Nor is full justice 
done to Chamisso. While Kleist has suf- 
fered from the fact that no authoritative 
critic has told the public that in Das 
Kitchen von Heilbronn’s dream of her 
future lover there is a mystic sweetness 
equal to that of Jami in ‘Sélaman and 
Absal’ (where the same motif is used), 
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Chamisso has always suffered from having 


produced one work the popular acceptance 
of which has drawn attention away from 
works of equal or greater merit. ‘ Peter 
Schlemihl,’ remarkable as it undoubtedly 
is, displays less originality of concep- 
tion than do some of his other stories 
in prose and verse, such, for instance, 
as that remarkable one which evidently 
supplied MM. Erckmann-Chatrian with 
the motif of their ‘ Polish Jew,’ although 
in the case of Chamisso’s assassin the 
sleeping conscience is aroused not by 
sound of sledge bells, but by the 
rising sun, which had been the witness 
of his crime. Justice is done by Mr. 
Bealby to Schiller on the whole, but 
scarcely to his early prose plays. It was 
the genuine power of ‘The Robbers’ (the 
quality which Coleridge called the ‘material 
sublime’’) which caused its lessons to spread, 
as Bulwer Lytton says, through the mind 
of Germany “like fire thro’ flax,” and it 
is difficult to imagine a more powerful 
domestic tragedy than ‘Kabale und Liebe.’ 
The notices of the two Schlegels are, per- 
haps, as full as space would permit. 
A. W. Schlegel’s ‘Lectures on Dramatic 
Art and Literature’ deserved more atten- 
tion than they get here. Although his 
remarks on French drama are narrow, and 
those on English drama, though good, un- 
certain, much of what he says of Greek 
drama is admirable. And his remarks on 
the Spanish drama show a partial insight, 
at least, into one of the most curious and 
interesting of all the phenomena connected 
with the literature of modern Europe—the 
spectacle ofaromanticism steeped in the pecu- 
liar riches of the Spanish temper, wherein the 
Western energy is quelled after every move- 
ment by the Oriental sentiment of ‘ Keif.” 
No man knows so well as the Spanish 
romanticist that “life is a dream,’’ and no 
man knows so well how to luxuriate in 
every rich colour of the phantasm. 

Spanish literature is adequately treated by 
Mr. Butler-Clarke. We are not sure, how- 
ever, that he does full justice to Calderon in 
the way in which he contrasts him with 
the Prodigy of Nature (‘‘ Monstruo de la 
Naturaleza’’), with whom he is incessantly 
and inevitably contrasted. Calderon, like 
Ibsen, is essentially doctrinaire, although, 
unlike the Scandinavian dramatist, he 
knows what his doctrine is. If it is true, 
as we once said when speaking of Ibsen, 
that all dramas are divisible into three 
classes — those in which motif and plot 
are made subsidiary to the characteriza- 
tion, those in which motif and plot are 
moulded to work out a mechanically con- 
structed story, and those in which story and 
characters are moulded in order to give 
expression to some idea, ethical, social, 
religious, or national—Calderon must be 
put at the head of the last-mentioned 
group in modern literature. Mr. Ormsby 
writes on Cervantes and the ‘Cid.’ 
He says of the ‘Poem of the Cid’ 
that it is the most Homeric piece of 
medieval poetry in existence. He may 
be right, but in contrasting the epic of art 
with the epic of growth some years ago we 
ventured to express our opinion that the 
‘Poem of the Cid’ was more properly 
comparable with the ‘Shah Nameh.’ We 
are not sure that we agree with Mr. Ormsby 





when he says of ‘Don Quixote’ that “one of 


the marvels of this marvellous work is its 
perennial youth.” No doubt the boisterous 
horseplay and practical joking in the book 
make a special appeal to the animal spirits 
of youthful readers, for Cervantes, as he 
always said himself, set out to produce an 
amusing book. Yet there is in the horse- 
play nothing Rabelaisian, nothing of animal 
enjoyment, and its gusto is always modified 
by the humorous philosophy of a Spaniard 
who had reflected much and suffered much. 
To say the truth, there is little of animal 
spirits in Spanish literature at all. Such 
animal spirits as there declare themselves 
find expression rather in the interwoven 
adventures of Lope de Vega and Tirso de 
Molina. 

‘‘ Music,”’ by Mr. Franklin Peterson, takes 
on the whole a judicious view of the various 
schools. He is fully alive to the extra- 
ordinary genius of Mozart. Better still is 
his article ‘‘ Wagner.’”’? Wagner’s art may 
be still debatable, but there can be no 
question that music, like all the other 
arts, has a function that none of the 
others can successfully undertake — that 
of giving voice to the consciousness 
of the soul before emotion has been dis- 
integrated into thoughts, and therefore 
before verbal expression is possible. When 
Mr. Peterson says that JLeitmotive are 
found in Wagner’s predecessors only occa- 
sionally, he forgets the superb work of 
Weber, upon whom Mr. H. Whitehead 
writes an appreciative article. For sheer 
musical genius it is hard to think that 
Weber had any superior in the world of 
music. This genius, whose speciality was 
a profound sense of wonder and mystery, 
is best expressed in ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ 
though ‘ Euryanthe’ is artistically Weber’s 
masterpiece. We are not sure that sufficient 
credit is allowed to Berlioz, while perhaps 
too much is said about his eccentricity. 
The best way to judge of his wonder- 
ful individual power is to compare his 
treatment of the Faust motif with that of 
Schumann on the one hand and Gounod 
on the other. Hardly enough is said about 
our English musical writers. Bishop gets 
only a few lines; William Shield is equally 
neglected; while William Jackson, whose 
sonatas, songs, and canzonets had once such 
a deserved vogue, is treated even more 
cavalierly. The date of his death is 
omitted. 

It is, no doubt, the imperious conceit of 
the second-rate German critics—men who 
are unable even to understand the splendid 
works of their own great masters—that has 
caused English people to be so shamefaced 
when talking about English music. In the 
time of Elizabeth English people claimed to 
be, and were, among the most musical in 
Europe. But asin poetry the Englishman’s 
neck lies beneath the feet of that ‘‘Keltic 
Titan” whom Matthew Arnold stuffed with 
straw and, tossing it over to the penny- 
a-liners, left, so in music his ears are 
deafened with the guttural arrogance of the 
Teutonic bandmaster. To mention no other 


names in music, if the splendid songs, glees, 
and choruses of Bishop and Shield are the 
scorn of the foreign critic the fault is 
partly our own, for we love to be governed 
by the foreigner. There was a time—so it is 
said, at least—when Englishmen would read 





German criticism of Shakspeare as we listen 
now to German criticism of the English glee, 

We must say, in conclusion, that this 
work, where so many specialists are driven 
abreast, shows in Mr. Patrick a kind of 
genius for editing. To a certain degree 


every specialist is a monomaniac. To him 
the final cause not only of every encyclo- 
pedia, but of the universe itself, is that 
his pet subject should be exploited. The 
editor who could keep Mr. Wm. Morris 
within four columns when writing upon 
glass-staining, Mr. Holman Hunt within 
four columns when writing upon Pre- 
Raphaelitism, Mr. Gosse within sevencolumns 
when writing upon poetry, Mr. Lang within 
seven columns when writing upon Scott, 
must be a whip of the rarest order. But 
here, as we have hinted, they all run har- 
moniously abreast. Bolters, jibbers, kickers, 
biters (and under one of these categories, 
as a certain less fortunate editor once de- 
clared, all specialists have to be ranged), 
take the collar as placidly as though they 
were so many spiritless hacks. The result 
is a decided success. 








Faithful Servants: being Epitaphs and Obitu- 
aries recording their Names and Services. 
Edited by Arthur J. Munby. (Reeves & 
Turner.) 

SEevERAL of the most inane volumes in the 

literature of this and other countries have 

been devoted to the graveyard. Men with 

a desire for seeing their names on title- 

pages, who could discharge no useful 

literary function, have found themselves 
able to sweep together a medley of epitaphs 
and to commit their gatherings to the 
printing-press, usually without annotation 
of any sort, no indication in most cases 
being given as to the spots where the 
inscriptions occur. In these collections 
jesting epitaphs hold a high place. Apart 
from any consideration of the question—by 
no means an impertinent one—whether 
the grave be a fit place for the exercise of 

a faculty for humour, every one will 

admit that jocose epitaphs are commonly 

the dullest of reading. 

These remarks do not, of course, apply 
to the works of Weever and Le Neve, which 
were made for historical purposes, nor to 
the similar compilations of the antiquaries 
of foreign lands, but volumes of this kind 
form only a very small class among the 
epitaph-books with which the collector's 
shelves are burdened. We are glad to 
welcome any collection of epitaphs which 
can show a reason for its being, and where 
classification has not been disregarded; 
therefore the possession of Mr. Munby’s 
volume is a pleasure to us. He is not, how- 
ever, the first in the field. Upwards of 
sixty years ago an anonymous book devoted 
to mortuary inscriptions to the memory of 
servants was published by Messrs. Long- 
man. The compiler withheld his name, 
but Mr. Munby has ascertained that its 
author was a Mr. J. W. Streeten, of Kemp- 
sey, in Worcestershire. Mr. Munby’s volume 
contains nearly all the epitaphs in the earlier 
volume, and many others in addition which 
he and his friends have gathered. Such a 
volume can never be made complete, and 
the author puts forth no pretensions of the 
kind. He, indeed, points out that he has 
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not derived any materials from Hertford, 
Huntingdon, Leicester, Monmouth, and 
Rutlandshires. He only supplies a single 
example each for the counties of Devon and 
Lincoln. As these are the two largest shires 
in England if we omit the county of York, 
it is but fair to assume that their meagre 
appearance in Mr. Munby’s volume is due, 
not to a lack of material, but to the fact 
that the author has not had facilities for 


gathering it. 
The prevalent — has influenced 
Mr. Munby. In his preface, which forms 


an important ” on of the volume, he ex- 

resses himself as if he thought that the 
faithful servant of past days was, though 
not extinct, becoming rarer day by day. 
For this catastrophe he blames the school 
boards. He says that he has known and 
still knows 


“servants as faithful and as constant to one 
master as any of those who are commemorated 
inthis book. But the tendencies of our time 
are against all that, and the English people have 
chosen to accelerate these tendencies to the 
utmost by the manner in which they allow their 
Board Schools to be conducted. They are allow- 
ing all courtesy and reverence to be destroyed, 
and they already feel the effects of such a 
policy.” 

We are not among those who can see 
nothing but good in the school - board 
system. It isa compromise which has intro- 
duced some new evils, and is perpetuating 
several old ones of which we had trusted to 
see the end; but if our people were to be 
educated at all, in the existing state of 
opinion a compromise was necessary, and 
we are constrained to say that on the whole 
we do not think that it could have been 
accomplished on fairer terms. We have 
none of us got all we desired, but everybody 
except a few extremists seems fairly satisfied. 
The educational problem has not been worked 
out without friction, but it has not been the 
cause of those bitter heartburnings which 
we find in many parts of the Continent, 
where Protestants, Catholics, and free- 
thinkers seem to find it impossible to 
arrange a concordat. 

If the school-board system be weakening 
the faculty for reverence in those who come 
within its meshes, it is without doubt a serious 
evil. The experience of any one person 
cannot count for much; we are, however, 
constrained to say that in such rural villages 
as we are acquainted with the influence seems 
to tell in the other direction. To us the 
children of the present day seem far more 
reverential and better behaved than those 
of twenty years ago. Whether servants 
are as faithful and stay in one family as 
long as they did in former days we have no 
means of telling. Some people think that 
Statistics answer every question that can be 
asked. On this subject we have none at 
present, and do not see how they could be 
compiled. At this moment we know an old 
white-headed man who has remained, with 
one short interval, with the same family for 
upwards of forty years. He accompanied his 
old master on the Continent and to the United 
States, and we are sure that now he cannot 
conceive the possibility of having to look 
out for another place. We may give a second 
example. An old man died within the last 
few months, in the receipt of parish relief, 
who had devoted nearly the whole of his 
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life to the service of various members of 
one family. His master was a farmer; he 
killed himself with drinking. The widow 
was left in abject poverty. The servant, 
however, continued to work for her; he 
brought to her all the money he earned, 
and maintained her in comfort until her 
death. She had but one son, who was a 
thorough scamp. On the mother’s death 
the servant, now getting old, devoted him- 
self to the young man, and saved him from 
going to the workhouse. It would be very 
easy to demonstrate that this ignorant 
peasant did not act up to certain well-ascer- 
tained laws of the “science of wealth.” 
Plutology is not everything. The good 
soul won the respect of every one who knew 
him, most of all, perhaps, of those who 
would have been least inclined, under 


similar circumstances, to follow in his | 


footsteps. With such examples before us 
(and they might be greatly multiplied), 
there does not seem reason for fear that the 
old race of faithful domestics will die out. 
That servants are more given to change 
now than in former days may be true, 
though we know no proof of it. If it be so, 
the cause is to be found rather in modern 
facilities for travel than in better education. 

By far the greater part of the inscrip- 
tions which Mr. Munby has reproduced are 
decidedly modern. This is to be explained 
by the fact that, until the beginning of the 
last century, tombstones were, in most 
instances, a luxury of the well-to-do. In 
connexion with this we may remark that 
it does not by any means follow that “ ser- 
vant,” when it occurs on an old monument, 
always bears its modern meaning. Mr. 
Munby gives an example of this under 
Bakewell, in Derbyshire, where there is 
a stone to “Lathom Woodrooffe Esq™ 
Serv’ to the Right Hon’* John Earle of 
Rutland: who dyed Sept. 1 Ano Dm. 1648.” 
This man was evidently a gentleman, and 
his service, of whatever kind, not of a menial 
character. We are almost certain that he 
was one of the Woodruffes of Hope, and if so, 
he could count cousinship with the best born 
races of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire. 
At Hampton, in Middlesex, there is a stone 
in the churchyard to a person who is de- 
scribed as having been servant to Charles IT., 
James II., and William and Mary. This 
man may have been a servant in the modern 
sense, but it is far more likely that he 
belonged to the same class as Lathom 
Woodrooffe. A writer of a news-letter 
from Oxford, in 1644, speaks of the death 
of “young Mr. Stoner of Oxfordshire, 
cornet of the troop, at Wallingford, and a 
Servant of Sir Edward Hyde’s.” This 
So was a scion of the house of 

tonor of Stonor, now represented by Lord 
Camoys. It is useless to multiply quota- 
tions showing the old signification of 
“servant.” The biographical literature of 
the Tudor and Stuart times abounds with 
passages that might be used in illustration 
of it. 

We are most grateful to the author for 
having compiled this interesting collection, 
which will help to perpetuate the memory 
of men and women whose lives of un- 
obtrusive goodness are apt to be too soon 
forgotten, while the more noisy and less self- 
denying contrive to leave some sort of fame 
behind them. We may assume that the 





greater part of these inscriptions have been 
written by educated people. They are 
nearly free from the inane vulgarity of 
those tombstone verses which, when we 
wander in many a rural churchyard, compel 
us to regret that we have learnt to read. 
As there is so great a passion for this kind 
of stuff, it is surprising that the demand 
has not been met by a supply in which the 
principles of grammar are not violated. 
Some time ago we encountered the follow- 
ing, written, but not used, for the grave of 
a housekeeper who had lived under three 
members of one family for nearly half a 
century :— 

If faithful service truly done 

To those on earth have no reward in heaven, 

Yet sure the humble heart from whence it sprung 

For its own faithful sake will be forgiven. 

The memorial erected to the memory of 
Ann Line at Buckingham in 1811 has 
an historical significance which renders it 
worthy of quotation. She was “one of the 
people called Methodists,” and lived for 
upwards of thirty years ‘‘in the bonds of 
Christian love”’ as servant with Miss Ash- 
well. The inscription goes on to state that 
“this stone is erected by her affectionate 
friend the Rev’ James L. Long, Rector of 
Maids Moreton, Bucks.” 








NEW NOVELS. 


Ropes of Sand. By R. E. Francillon. 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

THERE is a pretty, old-world flavour about 
this story of a century ago. A coast district 
in North-West Devon; a Cymon in the 
shape of a rough, but honest dunce of a 
country squireen; his Iphigenia in Mabel 
Openshaw, the adopted daughter of the 
‘“mountainous sloven” of a parson, whose 
mind runs to and fro between the Greek of 
the days of his scholarly ambition and the 
pigs and tithes which are the subjects of 
his present care; keepers, smugglers, and 
poachers, make up the picture of English 
rustic life. Its monotony is broken by the 
arrival of a mysterious ‘‘captain,’’ whose 
part of the agreeable rattle is played so 
successfully that Frank Carew becomes 
jealous, Mabel love-lorn, and Parson Pen- 
gold alarmed for the permanence of his 
ward’s society. The situation requires much 
intricate action for its relief, involving murder 
and exile, and the development of a counter- 
plot which becomes clear as we proceed. 
But apart from the wealth of contrivance, 
which only fails a little when Sir Miles 
comes on the stage too thinly disguised as 
Mr. Vernon, the interest centres in two cases 
of mentalaberration. Among the numerous 
and well-marked characters the French 
doctor and his wife will be much appre- 
ciated. 


Dearest. By Mrs. Forrester. 3 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 
Tuts ladylike book is not exciting, but is 
noteworthy for the new light in which the 
harmless necessary governess is displayed. 
‘‘ Dearest’’ is a young lady of infinite ‘self- 
control and patient ambition, who by many 
gradual stages makes herself necessary to 
all around her, and ends by becoming the 
squire’s wife, and putting his stepmother 
and sisters gracefully to flight. It is Mrs. 
Forrester’s nearly successful endeavour to 
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relate this domestic story in such a way as 
to enlist our sympathies for Rachel Le 
Breton. Not quite successful, for to plain 
thinkers she seems bound to reveal to Ralph 
the non-existence of that young man in the 
colonies she has found so useful in her 
maiden state. But the character, as moulded 
by her hard circumstances, yet capable, and 
in the end fruitful, of nobler thoughts and 
acts, is cleverly enough drawn. Mrs. For- 
rester should be more careful in her nomen- 
clature. Huntingtower and Chisholm are 
names that have no business in England. 


The Last of the Dynmokes. By Claude Bray. 
3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

Mr. Bray’s title, if seriously selected, is 
unfortunate. There may be such a name 
as appears in it, but it is doubtful, and 
there is such a wealth of names to choose 
from that it is well not to coin a harsh one. 
Besides its cacophony, it is so far from 
appropriate that at the end of the story 
there are at least four persons with every 
chance of becoming the last of the family. 
Among the motley throng who gather round 
the bed of the dying miser there are two 
Henry Dynmokes, and each has a daughter. 
Intricacy of plot, arising from a multi- 
plicity of personages, is the feature of the 
book. These have characters of a naive 
and often villainous kind. The quack 
doctor, with his affectation of an American 
turn of speech, is intended for the leading 
part, but, except in his kindness to Trus- 
cott, he is a sorry hero. There is little 
real knowledge of English life in this rather 
thin and stagey book. Obadiah Quick, the 
faithful servant of old Jasper, is more true 
to nature than the rest of the actors, but, to 
use Mr. Bray’s rendering of the old gram- 
matical saw, he is ‘“‘ Rara avis in terris, 
et [sic] nigro simillima cygno.” 


8 vols. 


The Countess Pharamond, By Rita. 
(White & Co.) 

Tuts is a sequel to ‘Sheba,’ and the resusci- 

tated heroine of that work is the centre of 


interest in this. The defect of the book is 
the commonplace wickedness of the Countess 
who plays the title réle. She is too cold in 
nature for it to seem possible she could ever 
abandon herself to the tumultuous passion 
which, in the supreme moment, she avows 
for the man who has consistently repressed 
her overtures. She is a complete foil, no 
doubt, to the faithful Sheba, who has con- 
quered physical attraction for the sake of a 
love as ardent as it is reticent; but one 
would wish to feel some touch of compassion 
for her, and the author has made this im- 
possible. There is a good scene between 
them when Bessie, for her own purposes, has 
hunted down Sheba in her retirement, and 
when the stinging things she meant to 
say, from her legal standpoint of a wife, to 
the hapless lady who was not, are all found 
irrelevant. We renew our acquaintance 
with the excellent Miiller, whose exercita- 
tions in Schopenhauer and Kant have had 
such gloomy results for his dearest friends ; 
but the old man is more pensive than com- 
bative, and gives voice to admirable sen- 
timents. Rita has done full justice to 
Sheba’s mother, the banal Mrs. Levison, 
and we get another glimpse of Maida 
Vale. Among Sheba’s troubles, before 





she wins back the happiness which seemed 
lost for her, we regret to find some to 
which we would direct the attention of 
the Society of Authors. The subject is 
somewhat musty, or we might enlarge upon 
the atrocities of Mr. Mixson, the publisher. 
It is yet more sad to learn that Sheba’s suc- 
cessful novel was condemned by the ‘ lead- 
ing critical journal’ on the strength of a 
few botanical errors, ‘‘ which had as much 
relation to the plot, style, or character of the 
work as a fly might have to an elephant.” 
A trifling error in the first volume condemned 
the three in the critic’s mind. But then he 
was an amateur gardener. 


Hearts of Gold and Hearts of Steel. By Henry 
Herman. (Newnes.) 


Tue unhappy critic, though his vaticinations 
may be as futile as those of Cassandra, must 
needs repeat his protest from time to time 
against the breathless haste with which 
many of our abler novelists, fatally fertile, 
put forth volume after volume of half-con- 
sidered and weakly constructed fiction. The 
supply of romance is excessive, even for the 
enormous demand of the reading public, 
and the competition which has been set up 
unquestionably deteriorates the quality of 
the product, whatever advantages it may 
yield from other points of view. Mr. Her- 
man may not be one of the most prolific 
story-tellers, and there is no necessity for 
invidious comparisons ; but ‘ Hearts of Gold 
and Hearts of Steel’ certainly suggests the 
idea that it was manufactured in haste. The 
author can do capital work, and some of 
the characters in this story are happily con- 
ceived and drawn. But haste alone will 
account for the rough sketching of the 
Moggses and their accomplice Susan Jones ; 
for the impossible details connected with the 
forging, probate, and administration of a 
will in an interval of about six weeks; and 
for the more than improbable meetings and 
catastrophes whereby Mr. Herman produces 
his not very dramatic effects. But at the 
most rapid rate of writing the author of 
‘Eagle Joe’ contrives to be interesting, and 
his last story is, at any rate, a triumph of 
poetical justice. 


The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. By M. E. 
Coleridge. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Ir is the machinery of this little ‘‘ morality” 
which makes it piquant. In order to decide 
the artistically correct dénoiment of a tri- 
angular matrimonial complication we have 
a play founded on it by one of the parties 
interested, a discussion in a secret society, a 
theatre in flames, an escape from the law, 
a miniature revolution in a nameless Ger- 
man state, and the unexpected succession 
to the throne of the new member of the re- 
volutionary society. It is all very briskly 
got through; but it is like Charles Lamb’s 
recipe for roast pork. Let us hope the 
leading pair “‘lived happily ever after- 
wards.” 


The Chosen Valley. By Mary Hallock Foote. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 

Ir one be willing to wade through much 

uninteresting and, to the lay mind, unin- 

telligible talk about caiions and dams and 

irrigation, he will be repaid by an interest- 

ing contrast between the pushing, unscru- 





pulous American adventurer, who refuses to 
be trammelled in his enterprises by conven- 
tionalities and established rules, and the 
cautious Scotchman, who, though personally 
a loser by his rigid observance of engineer- 
ing laws, is proved right in the end. But 
though the contrast between these two men 
is good as far as it goes, one could imagine 
it better done; there is a certain vagueness 
and weakness in the characterization which 
leads one to suspect that the author has 
taken them straight out of real life without 
sufficient selection. The love episode, which 
is prettily told, is on the old lines of the son 
and daughter of two enemies putting an 
end to the family feud by their union. On 
the whole, it is a good story, rather spoilt 
by an excess of setateal details and a ten- 
dency to rambling. If, however, the Ame- 
ricans will send us over so many of their 
books, they might at least on age our lite- 
rary susceptibilities sufficiently to adopt 
English spelling in the English editions. 


Dr. Paull’s Theory. By Mrs. A. M. Diehl. 
Illustrated by her Son, Arthur Diehl. 
(Arrowsmith. ) 


Mrs. A. M. Diext’s romance is deeply 
mysterious—so mysterious that we are 
unable to pluck out the heart of the mystery 
and present it to the reader. Sir Roderick 
Pym’s was a singular career. Possessed of 
vague hypnotic influences, “he attracted” 
the hero, a certain Dr. Paull, “‘like a 
magnet. Why, he had still to learn.” So 
have we. The character and actions of this 
magnetic old person are shrouded in dark- 
ness. He owned a grim country seat with 
pines, portraits, and a vault-like air. He 
had, besides, a locket with a female head 
in it; but of this we can make neither head 
nor tail, for the original of the locket seems 
never to have had a local habitation or a 
name. Perhapsthecleverest and most definite 
feature of the story is that one soul was 
obliged to do duty for two bodies, and that 
it rather bungled the business. No one 
was particularly to blame, however, unless 
it may have been a bold bad “military 
man” and a foreign prince. But the quan- 
tity and the quality of blame attaching to 
either are amongst the baffling obscurities 
of the romance. The illustrations are no 
help whatever. The frontispiece purports 
to be somebody called Lilia before her soul 


a 


Se et 


———— 


Se oo 


was borrowed by the other person, who § 


happened to be her own husband’s second 
wife. She had appeared to him as ‘‘ a per- 


sonal sunshine,” but to an outsider she J 


rather has the air of a spoon-fed idiot. Dr. 
Paull’s theory we have not tried to master, 
but his tale (as recounted by himself and 
others) is strange because of the matter it 
contains, and stranger still by reason of its 
composition and spelling. 


The Laird’s Settlement. By Jane M. Kippen. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 
Miss Krrren should eschew long sentences, 
in which she loses her way. There is in- 
genuity in the Laird’s ruse for the confusion 
of his creditors, though we fancy we have 
heard of a similar stratagem in Ireland. 
Kenneth Mackintosh is a rather common- 
place young manj and his mother a too 


hackneyed caricature of the grimmer side ; 


of Presbyterian religion. Donald the gillie 
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(not ‘‘ghillie,” to be accurate) is a bore, and 
his Highland patois is exaggerated. The 
most sympathetic character in the book is 
the unobtrusive cousin Janet, whose love 
for the excellent Kenneth is never guessed 
by its object. 








RECENT VERSE. 
Amenophis, and other Poems, Sacred and Secular. 
By Francis T. Palgrave. (Macmillan & Co.) 
A Spray of Lilac, and other Poems and Songs. 


By <i Hedderwick Browne.  (Isbister 
& Co. 

Pansies and Folly-Bells. By Samuel Reid. 
(Same publishers.) 


Mr. PatcRaveE has reprinted his ‘ Amenophis,’ 
and with it the many lyrical poems ‘‘ Sacred 
and Secular”—the sacred, under the heading 
“‘Hymnsand Meditations,” the more numerous. 
This reissue is of convenient form—like ‘‘The 
Golden Treasury ””—and many will be glad to 
possess the little volume. 

‘A Spray of Lilac, and other Poems and 
Songs,’ by Marie Hedderwick Browne, is a 
collection of brisk and pleasant small lyrics— 
the pleasanter that they are unassuming. There 
is rather a tendency to excess of rhythmic tune 
and trot. Quite the best poem in the volume, 
and pretty enough to be worth quoting here, is 

SECRETS, 
July roses wet with rain 
Tap against the window-pane; 
There is something they would seek, 
Had they voices and could speak. 


Silence seals their crimson lips, 
And the dull rain drops and drips. 


Th’ other side the streaming glass 
Stands a little sad-eyed lass ; 

There is something she would seek, 
But a maiden may not speak— 
Silence seals her longing lips, 

And the dull rain drops and drips. 


And salt tears in showers stain 

Her side of the window-pane ; 

And the crimson roses grow 

Pale as dreams dreamt long 8g0: 
(Hearts may break behind sealed lips), 
And the dull rain drops and drips. 


Most of the contents of ‘A Spray of Lilac,’ a 
prefatory note informs us, have appeared during 
the past ten years in serials—some of them 
children’s serials ; which accounts for several of 
the pieces having evidently been written for 
children. 

Mr. Samuel Reid, having poems serious and 
jocosetopublishinasmall volume, callstheserious 
“*Pansies ” and the jocose ‘‘ Folly-Bells.” The 
folly-bells are little worth considering: Mr. 
Reid has not the light and dainty touch neces- 
sary for jeux d’esprit, and his funning is without 
the poignant pithiness of wit to enliven it. But 
the pansies are much more satisfactory speci- 
mens of Mr. Reid’s literary horticulture. They 
show poetic feeling, and they have considerable 
merit of diction and versification. From a 
prefatory note to. ‘ Pansies and Folly-Bells’ it 
appears that all the pieces in it have had indi- 
vidual introductions to the public in periodicals 
during the past ten years, and that the collec- 
tion as a whole was issued for private circula- 
tion about a year ago. 








SCOTTISH ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


The National Churches.—The Church in Scot- 
fand. By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield. With Maps. (Wells Gardner 
& Co.)—The historical sketch of ‘The Church 
in Scotland,’ written by the Dean of Lichfield 
for the series of ‘‘ The National Churches,” is an 
excellent work of its kind. The history is, how- 
ever, regarded a little too much from the Epis- 
copalian and High Church point of view. ‘‘In 
few countries,” says the author, ‘‘ has the life 
of the people been so closely interwoven with 
the Church.” This is true only of the Presby- 
terian Church, and there is the less reason 
therefore to enter at length, as Dean Luckock 
does, into the destinies of the Episcopalian and 


these bodies became completely alienated from 
‘*the life of the people,” and were in no sense 
‘*national.” A little more objectivity would 
have been desirable also in the treatment of 
matters liturgical and doctrinal. Laud’s famous 
Prayer Book is commended ‘‘as a distinct ad- 
vance to sanction the Catholic position,” &c. 
It is said, in other respects, to have been a most 
important gain, ‘‘and to have removed a disloca- 
tion which had tended to obscure very mate- 
rially the sacrificial aspect of the service.” 
Nevertheless, few histories have -been written 
on the subject in so comparatively fair and im- 
partial a spirit, and the fact that it is specially 
adapted to Anglican readers may have its ad- 
vantages. The arrangement is good, and the 
several periods of the history are clearly marked 
out. Brief as it necessarily is, the sketch of 
the medizeval period is well drawn, and the 
story of the Reformation is told without the 
usual high colouring and exaggerated language 
of the partisan. The Dean, indeed, emphasizes 
‘*the revolutionary character of the so-called 
Reformation,” and in his preface expresses 
the fear that to a Presbyterian this will be the 
least acceptable part of his work. The ‘‘ Pres- 
byterian,” if he be an historian, will have no 
reason to complain of the part assigned to the 
greed and selfishness of the nobles in effecting the 
revolutionin question. Buttheauthorshould have 
laid equal stress on the fact that the people who 
followed these nobles had been so neglected by 
an ignorant and corrupt clergy that they were 
virtually without religion. In the words of Bishop 
Leslie, ‘‘they had no sure and certain belief.” 
The nobles could have done little if the people 
had not been alienated from the faith of their 
fathers, and earnest in their demand for 
something in its place. Knox’s own ‘“‘ absolute 
disinterestedness,” at least, according to the 
author, ‘‘deserves the highest praise”; and 
‘*the reforming ministers showed no trace of 
greed or selfishness.” With the principle of 
the National Covenant the Dean expresses his 
entire sympathy, ‘‘however much we may regret 
that the will of the nation was against the spirit 
of the Catholic Church.” In his treatment of 
the Roman Catholic mission there are some 
signs of haste. The half-mythical Father Arch- 
angel hardly deserves to be described as ‘‘ one 
of the chief missionaries,” and his boastful 
account of his converts in every corner of the 
kingdom is not to be trusted. The Dean, too, 

is inaccurate in his story of Hay meeting Bishop 
Challoner ‘‘among the passengers” on board 
ship; and there is surely some mistake in credit- 

ing Hay, or any other Scottish bishop, with 

taking part in ‘‘a new translation of the Bible 
from the LXX., Vulgate, and Italic versions,” 
It is difficult to guess what the author was think- 
ing of. Bishop Hay simply had reprinted in 
Scotland an edition of the Douay version as 
revised by Bishop Challoner. The Dean 
writes in a pleasant style, and has happily pro- 
vided his readers with an index. He should, 
however, have corrected his proofs more care- 
fully. One very unfortunate misprint occurs in 
the date assigned to the death of John Knox. 
The Church of Scotland from the Time of Queen 
Margaret to the Reformation. By Richard Morris 
Stewart. (Gardner.)—This book scarcely de- 
serves a serious review. ‘There is not in it a 
trace of original research or original thought. 
It abounds in blunders. There is no index, 
no contents of chapters, not even head-lines, 
The author’s principal object seems to be 
the glorification of the pre-Reformation Church 
in Scotland, and abuse of John Knox and all 
his works. It is history after the fashion of 
Keenan’s ‘Controversial: Catechism,’ and the 
reasoning is as bad as the history. Mr. Stewart 
rings the changes upon the Reformer’s ‘‘ super- 
stitious and uncultured mind,” his ‘‘mean and 
unmanlycharacter, his ‘‘insolent domineering,” 
his ‘‘characteristic spite and untruthfulness,” 
his ‘‘ irrationality bordering on insanity.” He 





Roman Catholic communities at a period when 


asserts that Knox was ‘‘a dabbler in the black 


art”; and on the authority of the Roman 
Catholic Camerarius, whom Mr. Stewart calls a 
contemporary, he charges him with having, 
under pretence of marriage, corrupted three 
girls in England, and having subsequently led an 
impure life in Scotland. If the sceptical reader 
asks for proofs, he is told that on the like charges 
of enemies, but on far less substantial evidence, 
‘*the Roman Catholic clergy have been con- 
demned, and on such evidence rests mainly the 
legend of the Reformation ”—a contention op- 
posed to the most patent facts. Mr. Stewart’s 
style and historical method are well illustrated 
by his reference to Henry VIII., who, he in- 
forms us, ‘‘now [i.e., before 1531] embraced 
most of the tenets of the German Reformer, 
including the liberty he had granted [in 1539] to 
the Elector of Hesse of having more wives than 
one.” Not to mention the confusion in the 
matter of dates, it is obvious that Henry did 
not embrace the opinion in question, and that if 
he had done so his matrimonial difficulties would 
have been greatly simplified. Mr. Stewart’s 
inaccuracies in detail are as irritating as his 
theological prejudices. He repeatedly gives, 
for example, wrong Christian names to well- 
known authors or the historical personages of 
whom he writes, and quotes the titles of books 
incorrectly. He calls John Major ‘‘ the reform- 
ing Major,” and thinks that the college of Sedan 
was an institution which afforded a refuge to the 
ejected Roman Catholic clergy. Mr. Stewart 
is certainly not qualified for the task he has 
undertaken, and by the publication of his volume 
he has done poor service to the cause which he 
has espoused. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In Gun, Rod, and Saddle, by Parker Gill- 
more (Allen & Co.), we have an example of a 
class of book which is becoming rather common, 
and is simply a number of contributions to 
various periodicals bound together. Some parts 
of such a collection may be of permanent value, 
others are not, and much judgment is required 
in making the selection. Thus reports of sport 
with muzzle-loaders are now rather out of date, 
though when written they may have been suffi- 
ciently acceptable; on the other hand, the 
author’s remarks on the propriety of introducing 
foreign game-birds and fish to this country are 
still of interest. He pronounces unhesitatingly 
in favour of the experiment ; but we doubt if 
he has sufficiently considered the very import 
ant matter whether the foreigners might not 
displace superior native breeds. The French 
partridge is certainly no improvement on the 
English bird, and it is at least open to question 
whether the American fish which Mr. Gillmore 
desires to see acclimatized might not prove 
destructive to natives of superior value. 

Boswe.’s Life of Johnson, the new issue of 
the ‘‘ Globe Series ” (Macmillan & Co.), is, for 
its price, the best edition of that famous work 
we have seen. The editor, Mr. Mowbray 
Morris, though not, perhaps, ‘‘Johnsonian- 
issimus,” is a man of letters and a man of the 
world, and he has shown himself thoroughly 
competent for his task. The notes, which 
are short and pithy, supply as much informa- 
tion as is required by the general reader. 
The editor's bibliography is not always 
quite trustworthy, and we have noted other 
slight inaccuracies, such as the statement 
that Pope’s ‘‘Lord Fanny” was the eldest 
brother of the Hon. Henry Hervey. These 
errors, however, are of no great importance. 
In heartily commending this edition of 
Boswell’s ‘ Life’ we should state that, though 
the type is perfectly clear and legible, the 
volume is light and of a very convenient size for 
reading. 

Tue second volume of the delightful reprint 
of Florio’s Montaigne which is appearing in the 
‘Tudor Translations” (Nutt), edited by Mr. 





Henley, is a model of what such a reprint 
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should be. The typography is admirable, a 
fine specimen of what Messrs. Constable are 
able to do—in fact, one of the most tasteful pieces 
of printing we have seen. The pages are beauti- 
fully set and the margins of appropriate width. 
The volume is wonderfully light and of con- 
venient size. To read Florio again in such a 
handsome guise is a perpetual pleasure. We 
have detected only one trifling misprint: 
‘*rhodarum ” for rhedarum in a quotation from 
Juvenal. 

Mr. Horace Hurtcurnson has written a use- 
ful, and at the same time readable, little treatise 
On Golfing for “*The Oval Series of Games” 
(Routledge & Sons). 

Wittre’s useful British and Irish Press 
Guide (Willing) has reached us.—We have also 
to acknowledge the receipt of the Rochester 
Diocesan Calendar (Wells Gardner). There is 
a good note on the history of the cathedral by 
Mr. St. John Hope ; but the notice by a minor 
canon of the proposed ‘‘ restoration” is alto- 
gether deplorable. We are very glad to hear 
there is a lack of funds for doing more mischief. 
—Mr. Stanford has sent us the excellent Hand- 
book of Jamaica, by Mr. Musson and Mr. 
Lawrence Roxburgh. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Lias’s (Rev. J. J.) Principles of Biblical Criticism, er. 8vo. 3/6 
Momerie’s (Rev. A. W.) The Religiun of the Future, and 
other Essays, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Moule’s (H. C. G.) Jesus and the Resurrection, Expository 
Studies on St. John xx.-xxi., 18mo. 2/6 cl. 
Owen’s (J.) The Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance, 10/6 cl. 
Law. 
Lefevre’s (Right Hon. G. S.) Agrarian Tenures, Survey of 
Laws and Customs relating to the Holding of Land, 10/6 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Euripides’s Electra, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by C. H. 
Keene, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Gracey’s (H. K.) Rhyming Legends of Ind, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Nicholson’s (A.) Verses, with Memoir by W. Smith, 12mo. 5/ 
History and Biography. 

Saint-Amand’s (I. de) The Duchess of Berry and the 
Revolution of 1830, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Geography and Travel. 

Universal Atlas, folio, 30/ cl. 

Whishaw’'s (F. J.) Out-of-Doors in Tzarland, a Record of a 
Wanderer in Russia, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Science. 

Annals of Botany, Vol. 7, No. 25, roy. 8vo. 12/ swd. 

Easton's (Rev. J. G.) A First Book of Algebra for Young 
Beginners, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Forest Tithes, and other Studies from Nature, by ‘tA Son of 
the Marshes,” cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

From Hospital Ward to Consulting Room, by a Graduate of 
the London University, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Geldard’s (C.) Staties and Dynamics, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Howorth’s (Sir H. H.) The Glacial Nightmare and the 
Flood, 2 vols. 8vo. 30/ cl. 

Massee’s (G.) British Fungus-Flora, Vol. 2, er. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Nature Studies, by *‘ A Son of the Marshes,” edited by J. A. 
Owen, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Non Plus Ultra Soda Fountain Requisites, edited by G. H. 
Dubelle, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Waldo’s (F.) Modern Meteorology, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Weeks’s (W.) Exercises in Euclid, 18mo. 2/ cl. 

General Literature. 

Alexander’s (Mrs.) The Snare of the Fowler, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Arnold's (J. E.) Claude Prescott, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Clarke's (H. B.) Spanish Literature, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Clifford’s (Mrs. W. K ) A Wild Proxy, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Elliott's (E.) Netta, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Farjeon’s (B. L.) Something Occurred, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Hornung’s (E. H.) Tiny Luttrell, 2 vols, 21/ el. 

Lansdown’s (H. T.) Dance Drill for Girls, sm. 4to. 2/ cl. 

w’s (C.) Pierce Moran, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Priestly’s (C. R.) Rowanlea, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Read’s (O.) Emmett Bonlore, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Rees’s (J. H.) Beauty and the Witch, a Novel, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Savage's (R. H.) The Masked Venus, a Story of Many Lands, 
cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Teacher’s Monthly (The), Vol. 1, 4to. 2/6 cl. 

Vynne’s (N.) The Blind Artist’s Pictures, and other Stories, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Warren’s (A.) Graybridge Hall, a Romance, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

White’s Hardware Trade Marks, edited by H. Hughes, 21/ cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Luther’s Briefwechsel, bearbeitet v. E. L. Enders, Vol. 5, 
4 


m. . 
Ménchemeier (R.): Amalar v. Metz, 4m. 40. 
Fine Art. 
Lehrs (M.): Der Meister der Liebesgiirten, 20m. 
Muther (R.): Geschichie der Materei im 19 Jahrh., Part 1, 


4m. 
ier 9g (A.): Botticellis Geburt der Venus u. Frihling, 
m. 
History and Biography. 


Acta Rectoralia Universitatis Cracoviensis ab a. 1469, ed. W. 
Wislocki, Vol. 1, Part 1, 3m. 





Philology. 
Dissertationes Philologe Vindotonenses, Vol. 4, 4m. 
Gutmann (G.): Grundriss der Augenheilkunde, 6m. 
Zittel (K. A ): Traité de Paléontologie, Part 1, Vol. 3, 36m. 
General Literature. 
Gréard (O.): Nos Adieux a la vieille Sorbonne, 15fr. 








MR. FREEMAN AND THE ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW.’ 
Oxford, March 21, 1893. 

I must decline to answer the personal charges 
which the Quarterly Reviewer brings against me 
in your columns. 

As to the small part of his communication 
which is not made up of random abuse, it 
is too indefinite to admit of answer. I can- 
not deal with mere innuendoes, because, 
however I interpret them—so long as they are 
not definitely formulated—it is always open to 
the Reviewer to say he meant something 
different. Accordingly I ask him the following 
questions, most of which require an answer of 
simple ‘‘ Yes ” or ‘‘ No.” The Reviewer praises 
the English at Hastings because, as he holds, 
they reared no palisades for their defence. 
Will he not imitate their example and, like 
them, come out into the open ? 

1. Does he assert that the delay in the appear- 
ance of my article was a deliberate and inten- 
tional delay ? 

2. When he charges me with putting into his 
mouth words he never used, does he charge me 
with misrepresenting his views in the very 
slightest degree? I invite him to quote the two 
passages—his own words and my summary of 
them—side by side, for his readers to see that 
every syllable of my phrase is justified. The 
offending commas are merely a clerical slip due 
to the fact that much of my article was dic- 
tated. 

3. He says that the object of my article is 
‘*to represent Wace’s poem at all costs as the 
supreme, if not the sole authority for the battle” 
(the italics are my own). Will he adduce a 
single passage in which I say, or even hint 
at, any such thing? What I do say is that 
the Reviewer ‘‘mainly relies” upon Wace 
for one point of his article, viz., where he 
accuses Mr. Freeman of mistranslating a passage 
in the ‘Roman de Rou’ (Contemporary Review, 
March, p, 344). And so he does. He had no 
choice. He could not do otherwise. My exact 
words are :— 

“ And, like the Reviewer, it is upon Wace that we 
shall mainly rely. he Reviewer's charge is that 
Mr. Freeman has mistranslated Wace ; that Wace’s 
passage refers to the shield-wall and not to the 
palisade. There is not even an attempt made to 
discredit Wace as an authority—were this the point 
we should have much to say ; but the contention is 
that Wace does not speak of a palisade but of the 
shield-wall and that Mr. Freeman has misappre- 
hended the old Norman poet’s meaning.” 

The Reviewer’s position, I repeat, is that Mr. 
Freeman has mistranslated Wace. Nowhere in 
his original paper does he seriously discuss the 
question of Wace’s authority, and now is only 
falling back on this defence faute de mieuax, 
when he finds his former position untenable. 
So long as he thinks he can turn Wace’s ‘ Roman 
de Rou’ into a weapon for Mr. Freeman’s 
destruction he will ‘‘invite” our ‘‘ particwar 
attention to this crucial passage,” and devote 
about as much space to these twelve lines from 
the ‘Roman de Rou’ as he does to the two 
other chroniclers he here quotes put together. 
Now that he cannot prove his charge of mis- 
translation, the lines from Wace are no longera 
‘*crucial passage,”’ but a worthless excerpt from 
a@ comparatively worthless writer. Were it 
worth my while I could easily show that Wace 
is not the worthless authority the Reviewer 
would now make him out to be. But I appeal to 
every fair-minded reader of my article to say if 
I am not justified in asking the Reviewer to 
read Wace, and, indeed, one or two other 
authorities for the battle of Hastings, with a 
little more care before embarking on this fresh 








Of course I cannot know, but he 
may, in consequence of such a study, arrive at 


discussion. 


quite a different conclusion. I should not like 
him to burn his boats before he has made 
certain that the new land will suit him better 
than theold. I bring no charge of malevolence 
or incompetence against a writer from whom I 
have learned so much, and whose absolute 
supremacy among living Anglo-Norman _his- 
torians I should be the very first to admit, but 
I do think he has overshot the mark in this one 
matter of the palisades. 

4. In my paper I point out several mistakes 
into which (as it seems to me) the Reviewer has 
fallen. He ‘‘denies them all” excepting one, 
‘*so far as they are relevant.” What does he 
mean by this qualification? For instance, he 
makes capital, as against Mr. Freeman, of a 
supposed lack of timber near Hastings. I bring 
forward a mass of almost contemporary evidence 
in proof that there was any amount of timber at 
hand. Does the Reviewer deny that the evi- 
dence is sufficient, or say that the point is not 
relevant ? 

5. The Reviewer admits one ‘“‘little slip.” 
Will he state plainly what the one error he 
admits is? 

This is my last word on the subject unless my 


questions are answered plainly. I shall not 
trouble to reply to any letter or paper which 
attempts to shift the discussion from ground 


which, be it remembered, the Reviewer, not 
myself, has chosen. T. A. ARCHER. 








A LETTER OF WALTER SCOTT'S. 


WE owe to the courtesy of Miss Walker, of 
Clonbrin, Kildare, the opportunity of publishing 
the following letter regarding Swift :— 


My DEAR S1R,—I beg you to accept of my best 
acknowledgements for your kind favour received 
yesterday, with its valuable inclosure. Swifts 
accot Book shall be sacredly preserved and punc- 
tually returned with grateful thanks. Its extreme 
minuteness serves to mark the peculiar Traits of his 
character, and I should think it would be useful to 
ascertain dates, Your obliging hints are not thrown 
away upon me, and encourage me to persecute you 
with a few — respecting the Dean of St. 
Patricks. I feel most boggled about his Irish con- 
nections andenmities. Tim, Mad Mulleneux, Traulus 
(Lord Allen) Prendergast, &c., areall personages with 
whom I am too slightly acquainted. I have availed 
myself of Mr, Berwick’s permission to write to him, 
and I am anxiously expecting the illumination 
which, I am informed, he is able and liberally dis- 
posed to confer upon me. The Bishop of Ossory I 
shall hardly venture to Ey unless I learn it 
will be quite agreeable to him to be troubled with 
my enquiries. In Faulkner’s edition of the Draper 
Letters, 1725, entitled ‘Fraud Detected; or, the 
Hibernian Patriot,’ which I take to be their first 
appearance in a collected form, I find ‘ Some Con- 
siderations on the Attempts made to pass Mr. 
Wood’s Brass Money in Ireland,’ by a “ Lover of his 
Country ”; also ‘Some Reasons showing the Neces- 
sity the — of Ireland are under for continuing 
to refuse Mr. Wood’s Coinage,’ by the Author of 
the ‘ Considerations’; the last Tract is dedicated to 
Lord Middleton, then Chancellor of Ireland. The 
Author is | — in the preface. Quere, 
Who was he? Nichols seems to be ignorant of the 
edition which I picked up from a stall. It contains 
moreover poems and songs addressed to the Drapers 
and sang at the Drapers Club, which I shall be able 
to inform the Public was —— at the sign of the 
Drapers Head by one Taplin in Truck St. Dublin, The 
Letters are said to have been collected and published 
at the charge of this society. Not to overwhelm you 
altogether with my own wants and wishes, let nre 
thank you for your obliging offer respecting the 
romance of Faranlee. I have it, I believe, already 
among a pretty large collection of translations from 
the Irish, of which I possess copies by the favour ef 
the late Lady Moira. Ihave made Weber acquainted 
with your kind dispositions towards his undertak- 
ings, for which, I believe, he will not be long in ex- 
pressing his own gratitude. He is going to London, 
allured chiefly, I believe, by the report I made to 
him of an old collection of romances which has 
lately cast up in the possession of General Leveson, 
and is designed by him asa present to the Marquis 
of Stafford. I have myself been engaged from time 
to time in re-editing the Leveson colleetion of pam- 
phlets, and in the first vol. I inserted, for the first 
time, Dewick’s picture of Ireland with the engravings, 
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which are very curious, and, I believe, nowhere exist- 
ing but in ourcopy in the Advocates’ Library. Did you 
ever look at them in the course of your interesting 
remarks on hibernian antiquities? The extreme 
similarity between the dress of the ancient Irish 
and more modern highlanders is very striking. The 
Kernes wear the Kilt instead of breeches, the chiefs 
the trews, as unquestionably they did in the High- 
lands, their weapons are Lochaber axes, and their 
music the bagpipe, and I only see two material 
points of difference, the bonnet of the Scottish 
Highlanders, namely, for the Kernes are bareheaded 
and the chiefs wear a sort of helmet strengthened 
with cross bars, and the darts used by the Irish, 
instead of the Highland bows and arrows. If you 
have not seen these prints let me have the pleasure 
of presenting you with a set of them. They were 
twelve originally, but several are destroyed. Among 
those which have perished is one which I regret 
more than all the rest, representing an Irish festival 
like that doubtless of the noble O'Rourke; and 
having come round again to Swift, allow me to 
enquire if the Irish Original of “ O°’Rourke’s noble 
feast” be still preserved, and if a literal prose trans- 
lation could by any means be procured. I cannot 
quite agree with you that Swift borrowed from 
Boiardo the martial contempt of literature which he 
has infused into his captain. There is doubtless a 
considerable similarity, but I think not more than 
is likely to arise between two authors who have 
undertaken to draw the character of the “ Durus 
Miles.” If you will look at the ‘ Essay on Modero 
Education,’ you will see that Swift there quotes 
from a conversation with a real military character, 
whom he terms “an admired original of this kind,” 
exactly such a tirade against learning as he puts 
into the mouth of the Hamilton Bawn Captain and 
with some of the very same expressions. Swift’s 
dislike to the army was founded partly on the 
political principles which prevailed in the army, 
partly perhaps on the chance of enforcing the 
Cedant arma toge@, but it may be traced in many of 
his writings. As I cannotin this remote corner get 
a frank it is time to conclude. Pray remember me 
kindly to my assiduous friend Miss White, to whom 
Iam so much obliged, and for nothing more than 
giving me the pleasure to hear from you. 

Believe me sincerely, Dear Sir, Your obliged 
humble Servant. WALTER ScortT. 

Ashestiel, Selkirk, 
29 July, 1809. 

The ‘ Swearer’s Bank ’ and one or two other squibs 
relate to the proposed establishment of a Dublin 
Bank, 1720. And in a letter to the King at Arms 
from a reputed Esquire mention is made of printed 
Notes and Queries upon the list of Subscribers’ 
names. I wonder if these be recoverable. I think 
they may prove to be from Swifts own pen. The 
right of precedence between phisicians and civilians 
seems also to have arisen from some temporary dis- 
pute of which it may yet be possible to learn the 
particulars. 

Joseph Cooper Walker, Esq. 
St. Valerie, 
Bray, 
Treland. 








THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


TuE following is the first part of a list of the 
names which it is intended to insert under 
the letter P (Section I.) in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ When one date is given, 
it is the date of death, unless otherwise stated. 
An asterisk is affixed to a date when it is only 
approximate. The editor of the ‘Dictionary’ 
will be obliged by any notice of omissions ad- 
dressed to him at Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co.’s, 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. He particularly 
requests that when new names are suggested, an 
indication may be given of the source from 
which they are derived. 


Paas, Cornelius, engraver, 1741*-1806 

Paas, Crispin, engraver, fi. 1590. See Pass. 

Paas, Simon, engraver, 1595-1644". See Pass. 

Pabo or Pabo Post Prydain, warrior and saint, 5th cent. 
Pace, John, jester to Henry VIII., fl. 1540 

Pace, Richard, Secre of State and diplomatist, 1482-1532 
Pacifico, Don, Greek trader, 19th cent. 

Pack, Christopher, portrait painter, 1750-1796* 

Pack, Sir Denis, general, 1775-1823 

Pack, George, actor, fi. 1717 

Pack, Richardson, t, 1680*-1728 

Packe, Sir Christopher, Lord Mayor of London, 1603-1692 
Packe, Christopher, physician, 1682-1749 

Packer, John, Clerk of the Privy Seal, b. 157 

Packer, John Hayman, actor, 1730-1806 

Packer, William, major-general, fl. 1655 

Packwood, George, eccentric, fl. 1796 

Pacwode, John, author of ‘ Lectura de Sepulturis,’ fl. 1390 
Padarn, St., 482*-565* 

Paddie or Paddy, Sir William, physician to James I., 1634 
Paddock, Tom, pugilist, 1822-1863 





Paddon, Rev. William, ‘Life and Times of the Countess of 
Huntingdon,’ fl. 1841 

Padrig, son of Alvryd, saint, fl. 660 

Padua, John of, architect, fl. 1580-1616. See Thorpe, John. 

Paganell, Thomas. See Paynell. 

Page, Benjamin William, admiral, 1765-1845 

wo LL.D., Professor of Geology and author, 1815- 

ae 

Page, Francis, Jesuit, 1601 

Page, Sir Francis, judge, 1661*-1741 

Page, Frederick, political economist, fl. 1825 

Page, Sir Gregory, Bart., t India merchant, 1720 

Page, John or William, Cursitor Baron of Exchequer, 1642 

Page, John, vocalist and author, 1812 

Page, Samuel, divine and author, 1630 

Page, Thomas, civil engineer, 1877 

Page, Sir Thomas Hyde, F.R.S., engineer, 1746-1821 

Page, William, divine and author, 1590-1663 

Pageham or Pagham, John de, Bishop of Worcester, 1151 

Paget, Right Hon. Sir Arthur, diplomatist, 1770-1840 

Paget, Charles, diplomatic agent, fl. 1590 

Paget, Sir Charles, admiral, 1778-1839 

Paget, Hon. Sir Edward, Governor of Ceylon, 1775-1849 

Paget or Pagitt, Ephraim, divine and author, 1575-1647 

Paget or Pagitt. Eusebius, Puritan divine, 1542*-1617 

Paget, Francis Edward, divine and author, 1806-1882 

Paget, Sir George, Professor of Physic, 1809-1892 

oe. —_, George Augustus Frederick, K.C.B., general, 


Paget, Henry, Ist Earl of Uxbridge, 1743 

Paget, Henry William, Marquis of Anglesey, 1768-1854 

Paget, Nathan, physician, 1678-9 

Paget, Thomas, 3rd Lord Paget, 1589 

Paget, William, lst Lord Paget, 1506-1563 

Paget, William, 4th Lord Paget, 1629 

Paget, William, 5th Lord Paget, 1678 

Paget, William, 6th Lord Paget, 1713 

Pagitt, James, Baron of Exchequer, 1581*-1638 

Pagula, William, divine and author, 1350* 

Pain, George Richard, architect, 1793-1838 

Pain, James, architect, 1779-1878* 

Pain, William, architect, 1770 

Paine, James, architect, 1725-1789 

—_— ee divine and author, merchant of Boston, 
7 
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Paine, Thomas, political and infidel writer, 1737-1809 

Painter, William, writer, fi. 1554-1593 

Paisible, flautist and composer, 17th century 

Pakeman, Thomas, Dissenting divine, 1691 

Pakenham, Sir Edward M., general, 1779-1815 

Pakenham, Sir Hercules Robert, lieutenant-general, 1850 

Pakenham, Sir Richard, plenipotentiary, 1797-1868 

Pakenham, Sir Thomas, admiral, 1758-1836 

Pakington, Dorothy, Lady, authoress, 1679 

Pakington, Sir John, serjeant-at-law, 1560 

Pakington, Sir John, courtier, 1549-1625 

Pakington, Sir John, Bart., Royalist, 1680 

Pakington, Sir John, ‘‘ Sir Roger de Coverley,” 1671-1727 

Pakington or Packington, Sir John Somerset, statesman, 
b. 1799 

Pakington or Packington, William, secretary and treasurer 
to the Black Prince, fl. 1380 

Palairet, Elias, author, fi. 1760 

Palairet, John, author, fi. 1734 

Palavicini, Sir Horatio, collector of Papal taxes, 1600 

Paley, Frederick Apthorp, classical scholar, 1816-1888 

Paley, William, divine, 1743-1805 

Paley, William. legal writer, fl. 1814 

—— Thomas, ‘ Treatise of Heavenly Philosophie,’ 

. 1578 


Palgrave, Sir Francis, historian, 1788-1861 
Palgrave, William Gifford, traveller and diplomatist, 1826- 
1888 


Palin, William, divine and author, 1809-1882 

Paling or Paulyn, Isaac, painter, 1630*°-1680 

Palk, Sir Robert, Governor of Madras, 1791 

a earliest-named Christian missionary to Ireland, 
. 4! 


Pallady or Palydye, Richard, architect, fl. 1549 

Pallig, Danish earl and brother-in-law of Swegen, fl. 1000 

Palliser, Sir Hugh, Bart., admiral, 1723-1796 

Palliser, John, geographer and explorer, 1817-1887 

Palliser, William, Archbishop of Cashel, 1727 

Palliser, Sir William, inventor, 1830-1882 

Palmarius or Palmerus, Thomas, divine, fi. 1400* 

Palmer, Alicia Tindal, novelist, fi. 1810 

Palmer, Anthony, colonial governor, 1749 

Palmer, Antony, divine and author, 1618-1679 

Palmer, Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland, fl. 1675, See Villiers, 
Barbara. 

Palmer, Charles, canon of Southwell, 1651-1705 

Palmer, Charles, aide-de-camp to George IV., 1777-1851 

Palmer, Charles J., Yarmouth antiquary, 

Palmer, Charlotte, novelist, fl. 1790 

Palmer, Edward, antiquary, fl. 1580-1607 

Palmer, Edward Henry, M.A., Oriental scholar, 1840-1882 

Palmer, Eleanor, Lady, fl. 1745-1790 

Palmer, Francis, philosopher, b. 1690 

Palmer, Sir Geoffrey, Attorney-General, 1598-1670 

Palmer, George, philanthropist, 1772-1853 

Palmer, Henry Spencer, general and writer, 1838-1893 

Palmer, Herbert, divine and writer, 1601-1647 

Palmer, Jacob, painter, 1762 

Palmer, Sir James, connoisseur, fl. 1640 

Palmer, James, divine, 1659 

Palmer, John, canon and civil lawyer, 1433 

Palmer, John, Dean of Peterborough, 1607 

Palmer, John, Parliamentarian, 1609-1 

Palmer, John, author, fl 1658-1690 

Palmer, Jobn, Dissenting divine and author, 1729-1790 

Palmer, John, actor, 1742*-1798 

Palmer, John, projector of mail coaches, 1742-1818 

Palmer, John, traveller, fi. 1818 

Palmer, Rev. J. Bernard, Catholic divine, 1783-1852 

Palmer, John Grove, legal writer, 1749-1832 

Palmer, J. Horsley, political economist, fi. 1827 

Palmer or Budworth, Joseph, poet and antiquary, 1756-1815 

Palmer, Julines, martyr, 1556 

Palmer, Mary, sister of Sir Joshua Reynolds, fl. 1750 

Palmer, Richard, physician, 1625 2 

Palmer, Roger, Earl of Castlemaine, 1705 

Palmer, Samuel, New England writer, fl. 1689 





Palmer, Samuel, printer, 1732 

Palmer, Samuel, ‘ Nonconformist’s Memorial,’ fl. 1790 

Palmer, Samuel, painter, 1805-1881 

Palmer, Sir Thomas, soldier, 1553 

Palmer, Thomas, divine, fl. 1560 

Palmer, Thomas, ‘ The Travailer,’ fl. 1606 

Palmer, Thomas, Dissenting divine and author, fl. 1660 

Palmer, Thomas, physician, fl. 1685 

age Rev. Thomas Fysshe, Unitarian minister, 1763*- 
18 

_——, oe William, physician to queen of Henry VE., 

- 1430-1450 

Palmer, William, divine, 1539*-1605 

Palmer, William, physician, fl. 1690 

Palmer, William, poisoner, 1825-1856 

Palmer, William, legal writer, 1803-1858 

Palmer, William, Tractarian, 1811-1879 

Palmer, William, theological writer, 1803-1885 

Palmeranus, Pamerstonus, or Hibernicus, Thomas, author, 


Palmes, Sir Brian, politician, 1599-1654 

Paloun, John, painter, 1731 

Palsgrave, John, chaplain to Henry VIII., 1480-1554 

Paltock or Pultock, William, ‘ Lifeand Adventures of Peter 
Wilkins,’ fi. 1760 

Paman, Henry, physician, 1625-1695 

Panderus, Irish writer, fl. 1480 

Pandulf, Bishop of Norwich, 1226 

Paniter, Panter, or Panther, David, Bishop of Ross, 1558 

— = Anthony, K.C.B., librarian of British Museum, 
1797-1879 

Panke, John, ‘ The Fal of Babel,’ fl. 1608 

Panter or Panther, David, Bishop of Ross, 1558. See Paniter. 

Panter, Patrick, Scsts Secretary of State, fl. 1490-1520 

Pantin, Thomas Pindar, divine and author, fi. 1850 

Panton, Charles, physician, 1662-1711 

Panton, Paul, antiquary, 1731-1797 

Panton, Thomas, gamester, fl. 1671 

Panton, Thomas, sportsman, 1722-1809 

Pantulf, Hugh, English judge, 1189 

Paoli, Pascal, Corsican patriot, 1725-1807 

Paparo, John, legate in Ireland, fl. 1152 

Papillon, Ralph, Abbot of Westminster, 1223 

Papillon, Thomas, politician, 1623-1702 

Papin, Denis, physician, 1710 

Papin, Isaac, divine and author, 1657-1709 

Papineau, Louis J., Canadian politician, 1786-1871 

Papworth, Edgar George, sculptor, 1860 

Papworth, George, architect, 1781-1855 

Papworth, John Buonarotti, sculptor, 1775-1847 

Paradise, John, scholar, fl. 1765 

Pardishowe, Thomas de, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, 1341 

Pardoe, Julia, author, 1808-1862 

Pardoe, Thomas, Canon of St. Cavids, 1687-1763 

Pardoe, William, author and Baptist divine, 1692 

Pardon, George Frederick, miscellaneous writer, 1824-1884 

Parent, Etienne, Canadian journalist and politician, 1801- 
1874 

Parepa-Rosa, Euphrosyne, vocalist, 1836-1874 

Parfre, Ihan, dramatist, 1512 

Paris, John, writer, fl. 1322 

Paris, John Ayrton, physician, 1785-1886 

Paris, Matthew, historian, 1259 

Pariset, D. F., engraver, b. 1740 

Parish, Sir Woodbine, diplomatist, 1792-1882 

Parish-Alvers, Elie, harpist and composer, 1806-1849 


(To be continued.) 





MR. LECKY ON THE EARL OF WHARTON. 
The Homestead, Lathom, Ormskirk, March 13, 1893. 

Tue following letter, copied from a MS. 
book in my collection, furnishes some corrobora- 
tion of Col. Parnell’s statement that, ‘‘so far 
from scouting the interests of the Presbyterians, 
Wharton generously took every occasion to pro- 
mote the well-being of the Dissenters.” 

Thomas, Marquis of Wharton, died 1715, and 
this letter was forwarded to the transcriber, the 
Rev. Peter Walkden, Presbyterian minister at 
Chipping, Lancashire, through the Rev. John 
Jolly, Presbyterian minister at Hinfield, and 
son of Major Jolly, Provost-Marshal of the 
Parliament’s army in Lancashire. 

I cannot trace the writer or find in what way 
he was connected with the trust ; but from Mr. 
Jolly’s covering letter it is clear that similar 
letters had been forwarded to other Presby- 
terian ministers :— 

Sir,—I have a letter from y* trustees of 
my late Lord Wharton’s charities wherin he 
writes as follows, viz.—y*' if you know of any non- 
conformist ministers yt are very poor, let me know 
their names, circumstances, and places of abode, 
and [ will use my endeavour with y* trustees 
to get something for them; this I thought fit 
to acquaint you with, and if you will send me 
y® account above required I shall send it as ordered. 


Iam, Sir, your very humble servant, 
EDWARD HARTLEY. 
Hartford, December y¢ 11", 1716. ; 
P.S.—You may direct for me at Hartford near 


Richmond in Yorkshire. 
JAMES BROMLEY. 
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TENNYSONIANA. 
March 21, 1893. 


‘Hanps att Rovunp’ (which appeared in the 
Examiner of February 7th, 1852, signed 
** Merlin ”) consisted of five stanzas. Students 
of Tennyson’s work may probably have observed 
that the poet, before including a lyric with the 
same title in ‘ Tiresias, and other Poems’ (1885), 
slightly altered the first and eliminated the four 
concluding stanzas of the original poem. He 
put in the place of the rejected stanzas two 
stanzas entirely new, except for the refrain, 
which was not much altered. The poem, there- 
fore, was practically rewritten, and was also 
changed in subject. These new stanzas are 
remarkable not only for their high poetical 
merit (nothing could be finer than the lines 


Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fears of being great), 


but as a proof of the Laureate’s deep concern 
for our colonies. Sir Frederick Young, whose 
keen and lifelong interest in colonial questions 
is well known, informs me that these stanzas 
were written at the close of December, 1881, 
when Sir Frederick was on a visit to the poet at 
Aldworth. It was intended that they should 
be sung on ‘‘ great national occasions throughout 
the length and breadth of the whole empire.” 
* Hands all Round’ in its revised form was set 
to music by Lady Tennyson, and Sir Frederick 
Young, at the illustrious writer’s request, sent 
copies of it ‘‘ to all the governors of the different 
colonies.” ‘Hands all Round’ was subse- 
quently sung in many of the colonies at the 
celebration of the Queen’s birthday, and the 
famous author was ‘‘much pleased with the 
answers ” which Sir Frederick ‘‘received from 
the various governors.” |§MAcKENzIE BELL. 








Literary Gossip. 


Tue hearing of evidence by the commis- 
sion on the Gresham Charter concluded last 
week with the examination of Sir George 
Young and Dr. Wace, who replied on the 
whole of the evidence to the objections 
raised against the charter. Sir George 
Young’s reply was on a formidable scale, 
extending over two sittings; his memo- 
randum, we believe, comprised 103 argu- 
ments and answers. 


THE commission has done wisely in 
taking evidence in respect to Trinity College, 
Dublin. The experiment of combining the 
functions of an examining board with those 
of a university—that is, of allowing non- 
collegiate students to qualify for degrees 
merely by examination —has been tried 
there, with what would appear to be un- 
satisfactory results. 


Mr. Vicror Coxtrns, who has been occu- 
pied during the last twelve months in pre- 
paring a catalogue of the late Prince Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte’s library, has completed 
the main portion of his task, and is now 
engaged in classifying and rearranging the 
contents. When the catalogue is ready for 
issue—in a few months’ time, as is anti- 
cipated—it is intended to offer the library 
for sale by private contract. The collection 
has proved unexpectedly rich and complete in 
illustration of European philology, scarcely 
a recognized variety of European speech, 
even of the most obscure, being unrepre- 
sented among the eighteen or twenty thou- 
sand volumes. A copious collection of 
the slang of nearly every country in 
Europe is included. Many of the earlier 
books are extremely rare, a large number 
being neither mentioned by Brunet nor 
discoverable in the British Museum. 





Some, such as the ‘ Athravaeth Gristnogarl,’ 
reproduced by the Society of Cymmrodorion 
in 1880, are reputed to be unique. Several 
valuable French and Italian first editions 
and a number of curious old English books 
also appear; and the unique large-paper 
copies of the late Prince’s own linguistic 
publications amount to a hundred or more. 


Tue MSS. have not yet been fully ex- 
amined, but two at least of great interest 
are found among them: Du Voisin’s un- 
published Basque dictionary, the production 
of which was subsidized by the Prince, and 
Tonkin’s MS. (1730), which was the original 
of Pryce’s ‘ Archzologia Cornu-Britannica.’ 
It is to be hoped that this valuable collection 
may find a purchaser in England, and may 
not be allowed to leave our shores. 


An interesting fact in the history of Sir 
Thomas More has been brought to light by 
Mr. John Watney in his recently printed 
‘ Account of the Hospital of St. Thomas of 
Acons. This is that in the year 1508 
Thomas More, who was then living “ within 
the Barge” at Bucklersbury, in a house 
belonging to the hospital, was made a free- 
man of the Mercers’ Company by ‘‘ redemp- 
tion gratis.”’ Besides the addition of so illus- 
trious a name to the roll of the company, 
another connecting link is thus found 
between More and Colet, who was a Mercer, 
and who is mentioned more than once in 
this volume as taking a leading part in the 
deliberations of the fraternity. 


Tue title of the new volume by ‘A Son 
of the Marshes,” which Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co. will publish immediately, has been 
altered to ‘ Forest Tithes, and other Studies 
from Nature,’ the title originally selected, 
‘Nature Studies,’ having been already used. 


WE learn from the report of the Cam- 
bridge Press Syndicate that Dr. Fennell 
has received 3,314/. for his services as 
editor of the ‘Stanford Dictionary,’ besides 
being entitled to a royalty on every 
copy sold. This statement, taken by itself, 
is calculated to excite envy; but, unluckily, 
the royalties are not likely to cover Dr. 
Fennell’s expenses, while 3,314/. spread 
over nine years merely means just over 
367/. per annum—not at alla large salary 
for a philologist of exceptional attainments 
selected by a great university to execute an 
important and difficult task. We are glad to 
see that ample funds will be available for 
supplementing, or eventually re-editing, the 
‘ Dictionary.’ 

Tue death is announced of Dr. Samuel 
Cox, the first editor of the Expositor. He 
was a voluminous author on theological 
questions. He commenced writing about 
1867; and his last publication that we 
are acquainted with, ‘The Larger Hope,’ 
appeared in 1891. His views on eternal 
punishment led to the severance of his 
connexion with the Ezpositor. He issued 
commentaries on Job, Ruth, Ecclesiastes, 
&c., and a work on miracles, showing con- 
siderable ingenuity. Dr. Peabody, a pro- 
lific American theologian, is also dead. 

Mr. H. M. Sranzey will preside at the 
festival dinner of the Newsvendors’ Bene- 
volent Institution, to be held at the Hotel 
Métropole on Friday, the 26th of May next. 

Mr. W. J. C. Mons has nearly finished 
the first volume of the ‘ Marriage Licences 





of Hampshire,’ which the Harleian Society 
is going to print. It contains the licences 
(from 1689 to 1840) arranged alphabetically, 
and includes the letter L of the names of 
the bridegrooms. 


Mr. Rosert Cuatmers, of Oriel College 
and H.M. Treasury, has in the press a 
‘History of Colonial Currency,’ compiled 
almost exclusively from the Colonial and 
Board of Trade papers and other original 
sources. 


Miss R. Mackenzie Kerttx has a new 
volume in the press, a romance entitled 
‘Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle: a Story of 
Two Border Towers.’ The tale does not 
deal with the ancient Border feuds, though 
it contains several allusions to the Border 
forays and old ballads and traditions. The 
hereditary animosity between the English 
Rose and the Scotch Thistle is healed by 
the introduction of the Irish Shamrock in 
the shape of the heroine, an Irish girl. 


Tue City of London branch of the 
Imperial Federation League has in pre- 
paration a work dealing with the imports 
into the United Kingdom, India, and the 
colonies. Mr. Freeman Murray, secretary 
of the branch, has tabulated the figures so 
as to show the proportion of goods taken by 
each section of the empire from any other 
portion and from foreign countries re- 
spectively. Imports will be classified under 
the heads of food, products, and tobaccos, 
manufactured goods and raw materials, and 
miscellaneous articles. A preface will be 
contributed by the president of the branch, 
Sir John Lubbock. The Agents-General 
for Canada, the Cape, New South Wales, 
New Zealand, Queensland, South Australia, 
Victoria, Western Australia, and Tasmania 
will, it is expected, supply short introduc- 
tions to the sections relating to their colonies. 
The introduction to the figures for India 
will be by Mr. Hugh Matheson, chairman 
of the East Indian Section of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and that for the West Indies by 
Mr. Nevile Lubbock, chairman of the West 
India Committee. A chapter will be added 
on Colonial Investments by Mr. F. Faithfull 
Begg. 

Wirn regard to the sale of books at net 
prices, it may be interesting to note that 
during 1892 Messrs. Percival & Co. sold 
over 71,000 copies of net books. 


An association is in course of formation 
amongst the booksellers’ assistants in 
Edinburgh. The matter was discussed at 
a recent meeting of them, under the presi- 
dentship of Mr. Hew Morrison, librarian of 
the Edinburgh Public Library. Another 
meeting will be held on the 11th inst., 
when it is expected final arrangements will 
be made. The association will in no sense 
be antagonistic to the employers. 


On July 12th, 1890, the Atheneum took 
occasion, in referring to the Historical 
Society of Minnesota at St. Paul, to make 
some observations on such societies and the 
growth of genealogical research in the United 
States. This led to a curious result, for 
a gentleman in New Zealand, under date 
December 22nd of that year, wrote to St. 
Paul as follows, as recorded in the last 
report of the Historical Society to the State 
legislature: ‘I have lately read in the 
Atheneum review of London that your 
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society possesses seven hundred volumes of 
books on English genealogy, and as we 
have nothing of the sort in this out-of- 
the-way place, I venture to ask you to 
give me a few extracts from them.”’ The 
letter contained some queries respecting 
the gentleman’s family, for which the 
Society’s librarian made search, ‘‘ and 
forwarded the results.” This example 
illustrates the points of sympathy and 
of contact among the English-speaking 
communities. The present report of 
the Minnesota Society gives publicity 
to a new influence acting on its genea- 
logical labours. Of late two societies have 
been formed in the States, of Sons of the 
American Revolution and of Daughters of 
the American Revolution, consisting of 
descendants of those who took part in the 
struggle. It is stated these societies have 
given a fresh impulse to the study of genea- 
logy and of the revolutionary epoch. The 
Government has published some copious 
lists from the public records, and the Society 
has had to extend its collections. A large 
proportion of the searchers in the library 
are said to be women. It will be noted 
that these results contribute to the build- 
ing up of an oligarchy of old settlers. 
Of genealogical studies in general there 
has been a large increase in the state, and 
among recently published genealogies are 
mentioned those of the Kelley and Steward 
families. One class of genealogical research 
giving the societies much trouble is that 
of fortune hunters, usually the dupes of 
knaves in England and America who 
earn considerable sums in the pretended 
search after visionary estates in England. 
It is reported to have been noticed that 
there is a great increase in the class 
of persons who believe they are heirs 
to estates in England. The advice of the 
librarian not to waste their money on the 
“swindling agents” is generally received 
with indignation. A special feature in the 
historical societies and libraries is the accu- 
mulation of the enormous number of local 
newspapers. In some cases these small 
sheets afford the only historical records of 
the past, and occasionally they supply the 
deficiency of registers of births, deaths, and 
marriages, either never kept or lost by fire 
or war. 


Tue Allgemeine Deutsche Journalisten- 
und Schriftstellertag will take place at 
Munich from the 2nd to the 5th of July. 
The scheme for the formation of a ‘ Pen- 
sionsinstitut” will be laid before the 
meeting. 

WE regret to hear of the death of Mr. 
James Hutton, a well-known author and 
journalist, whose career we must postpone 
dwelling upon till next week, as we are 
going to press a day earlier than usual. 








SCIENCE 
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Borneo: its Geology and Mineral Resources. 
By Dr. Theodor Posewitz. Translated 
from the German by F. H. Hatch, Ph.D. 
With Maps and Illustrations. (Stanford.) 

Tus work on the geology and mineral 

resources of Borneo, translated from the 

German and annotated by Dr. Hatch, is 

the.result of the personal observations of 





Dr. Posewitz in regions of the island where 
typical illustrations of its formations are 
presented, supplemented by the collected 
observations of all previous and succeeding 
travellers and geologists. In prosecuting 
his studies the author found that the 

‘‘chief part of the literature on Borneo consists 
of Dutch and a small part of English writings, 
while the articles published in other languages 
are, with few exceptions, compilations drawn 
from English sources, the Dutch works being 
unavailable on account of the prevailing ignor- 
ance of that language.” 

This fact induced him to bring together 
into one volume, in a language widely un- 
derstood, all the available information on 
the geography and geology of Borneo. 
From his knowledge of Dutch and his inti- 
macy with the chief of the Department 
of Mines in Dutch India, Dr. Posewitz 
claims to have produced a more complete 
treatise than has hitherto been published. 

The book is divided into four parts. The 
first section gives an historical account of 
the various travellers in Borneo, from 1600, 
when the Dutch first set foot in the island, 
down to 1888, and a critical discussion of 
the discoveries made by these explorers, 
many of whom nobly sacrificed their lives 
to their love of science. Among these 
travellers occurs the name of one lady, Ida 
Pfeiffer, the distinguished conchologist, 
who penetrated south-east from Sarawak 
till she encountered, a long way in the 
interior, the Pontianak river, which she 
descended to the coast. The geological and 
geographical results of these journeys are 
summarized by Dr. Posewitz in the latter 
part of this section. 

The second and most important part of 
the book, headed ‘ Geological,’’ describes 
first the physical features of the island :— 

‘* Starting from a central mountainous region, 
the lines of water parting branch radially, 
dividing the island into a southern, a northern, 
and an eastern portion. The divides do not, 
however, form connected mountain chains,” 


but isolated mountain islands, a peculiar 
character developed throughout Borneo. 
This mountain land is 

‘*surrounded by hill land, tongues of which 
project between the individual islands. These 
hill lands send out spurs into the low-lying 
plains, on the borders of which isa diy flat land, 
which gradually passes into the marshy plains of 
the swamp lands.” 

These mountain chains and their hydro- 
graphical relations are discussed in great 
detail. Then the geological structure of 
each of these four tracts is described with 
equal thoroughness. The mountain lands 
are always composed of crystalline schists 
and Devonian beds, and in the northern 
part they are overlaid by rocks of car- 
boniferous and cretaceous age, which have 
only within the last few years been with 
certainty recognized. The hill lands are 
all built up of tertiary beds, of eocene, 
oligocene, and miocene age. These regions 
are flanked by the dry flats, formed of 
diluvium, of clayey, sandy, and pebbly 
beds, which gradually pass into the allu- 
vium of the great swampy plains, in both 
of which latter formations are found gold, 
diamonds, and platinum. From these data 
Dr. Posewitz concludes that the geological 
evolution of Borneo has passed through the 
following stages. Up to the beginning of the 





tertiary period, the configuration of Borneo 
resembled an. extensive archipelago, in 
which both small island groups and larger 
islands were surrounded by the _ sea, 
and in geological structure resembled 
the islands of Banka, Biliton, and the 
Riouw Archipelago. Their structure is 
chiefly of Devonian slates, and, in the 
north, of carboniferous limestones. The 
separate islands of this archipelago were 
at the close of the tertiary period united 
together, the tertiary beds being deposited 
not only between them, but also as a 
belt on all sides, presenting large gulfs 
stretching far inland. In the beginning 
of the diluvial period the gulfs began to 
give place to dry land; the seas became 
shallower and retreated; rivers cut their 
way through the marshy lowlands, and 
flowed towards the retiring sea. Borneo of 
the present day, therefore, Dr. Posewitz 
considers to be a very youthful country— 
an opinion, he thinks, confirmed by the 
historical traditions of the natives. Mr. 
A. R. Wallace in ‘ Tropical Nature’ is also 
of the same opinion. ‘ Judging,’’ he says, 
‘‘from the affinities of its fauna, as an 
island it may be no older than Great 
Britain’; and he holds that it is an 
island, thoroughly continental in its struc- 
ture, that has undergone great subsidence, 
for “‘at some period later than the miocene,” 
Borneo, Java, and Sumatra must all have 
been united to the Asiatic continent. The 
presence of the elephant, the tapir, and the 
rhinoceros demands some recent land con- 
nexion with the neighbouring continent, as 
these animals could only arrive overland. 
This connexion continued till the cold of the 
glacial period of the northern hemisphere 
had driven southward into Borneo from 
North India and China many of their fauna 
and flora. After that date only did the 
separation which now exists occur. On 
examining Dr. Posewitz’s map of the geo- 
logically known and unknown parts of 
Borneo, the latter are seen to far exceed the 
former, so that geologically there is much 
yet to be discovered of the story of the 
evolution of the island. 

In the third portion, devoted to an account 
of the useful minerals in Borneo—coal, 
diamonds, gold, platinum, mercury, and 
iron—the author furnishes an interesting 
history of their mining by both Europeans 
and natives. The largest diamond yet 
obtained in Borneo, he tells his readers, 
weighed 77 carats, and is supposed to be- 
long to the Sultan of Martapura. ,‘‘The 
‘Star of Sarawak,’ weighing 70 carats, and 
of the purest water, is at present in Lon- 
don.” No diamond has yet been found in 
its matrix in Borneo. 

The work as a whole bears out its 
author’s claim to comprehensiveness, and 
whether his opinions be universally ac- 
cepted or not, his book will remain a 
standard work of reference. It is well 
printed, and is furnished with a valuable 
bibliography. We have noted a consider- 
able number of misprints in the text ; 
while in the maps we have looked in 
vain for several of the names of places 
spoken of in the text in describing the 
routes of travellers, which is decidedly 
annoying. ‘The lack of an index in such 
a work most seriously detracts from its 
usefulness. We trust, if a second edition, 
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is called for, as we hope it may be, this 
essential need may be supplied, and the 
few other blemishes which will be detected 
by a careful revision corrected, thus perfect- 
ing a valuable book. 





CHEMICAL NOTES. 


A pDEposiT of pure silica, which has been 
regarded as having sublimed, is occasionally 
found in the upper part of blast furnaces, but 
hitherto no experimental proof has been adduced 
to show that silica can be volatilized. Cramer 
has experimented on this subject, using a 
Deville’s furnace, which was heated by the com- 
bustion of gas carbon in a stream of air forced 
in from below. The heat obtained was so 
intense that platinum not only melted, but 
actually began to boil. A fragment of rock 
crystal, weighing about four grammes, was 
placed in a covered graphite crucible, which in 
turn was placed in a magnesite crucible, and 
the whole exposed to the highest temperature of 
the furnace for some time. The rock crystal, 
on examination, was found to show signs of 
incipient fusion, and had lost about 40 per cent. 
in weight. By repeated heatings the weight 
diminished, and finally the crystal was com- 
pletely volatilized. 

M. Moissan has described some highly inter- 
esting observations on the action of a high tem- 
perature on metallic oxides. An electric furnace 
was used, in which an electric arc played on the 
oxides contained in a cavity in the middle of 
two blocks of lime. Under these circumstances, 
lime and strontia at about 2,000° become 
covered with white crystals of the pure oxides, 
and at about 3,000° melt to colourless liquids, 
which on cooling solidify to confusedly crystal- 
line masses. Baryta melts at 2,000°, and when 
cold forms a mass of confused crystals. Mag- 
nesia crystallizes less readily than lime; at 
2,500° it forms colourless, transparent crystals, 
and melts to a colourless liquid at a higher tem- 
perature. Alumina crystallizes at about 2,250°, 
and if mixed with a little chromium oxide 
yields rubies ; at a higher temperature it not 
only melts, but completely volatilizes. Chromic 
oxide melts at 2,250° to a black mass, contain- 
ing black crystals. Manganese peroxide loses 
oxygen ; the manganous oxide left forms when 
cold a brown crystalline mass, which, however, 
contains lime. Ferric oxide yields the magnetic 
oxide which is in part obtained in crystals. 
Nickel and cobalt oxides melt and yield green 
and rose-red crystals respectively. Zinc oxide 
sublimes in long, transparent crystals. 

It is well known that carbolic acid (phenol) 
turns red on keeping, and a deep-rooted opinion 
prevails that this coloration is to be traced to 
some impurity or other in the phenol, and the 
sng aim of manufacturers of pure carbolic acid 

as been to obtain a product that would not 
redden on keeping. The investigations of Kohn 
and Freyer, recently communicated to the 
Society of Chemical Industry, conclusively 
show, however, that this reddening is a pro- 
perty of the pure substance, and is due to the 
oxidizing action of moist air on it. This action 
is accelerated by light, but will go on slowly in 
the dark. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


THE total eclipse of the sun on the 16th inst. 
will be visible as a small partial eclipse in 
Southern Europe, but not in any part of the 
British Islands. The duration of totality will 
be greatest in the Brazilian province of Ceara. 

The planet Mars (which is now in the con- 
stellation Taurus) will continue to be visible for 
a short time after sunset throughout April. But 
Jupiter sets now too early to be seen, and the 

y planet above the horizon during any con- 
siderable part of the night will be Saturn, 
which rises about 6 o’clock in the evening 
in the constellation Virgo, and will be in close 
conjunction with the moon (an occultation 





taking place in the southern hemisphere) on the 
morning of the 28th inst. 

Dr. Max Wolf, of Heidelberg, has given 
names to four more of the small planets dis- 
covered by him on photographic plates in 1892 : 
one, discovered on March 18th, is to be called 
Gudrun ; two found on March 19th, Siri and 
Badenia respectively ; and one discovered on 
August 22nd, Dorothea. M. Charlois has also 
given names to four of those discovered by 
him at Nice. Nos. 314, 316, and 317, dis- 
covered on September Ist, September 8th, and 
September 11th, 1891, are to be called Rosalia, 
Goberta, and Roxana respectively ; and one dis- 
covered on December 9th, 1892, is now named 
Dembowska. 

Nine additional small planets were discovered 
by photography in the course of last month 
(reckoning provisionally as K to S, 1893), eight 
by M. Charlois at Nice, and one (lettered Q) by 
Dr. Max Wolf at Heidelberg. 

The Rev. T. E. Espin sends us his Report of 
the Wolsingham Observatory for 1892. Special 
attention was devoted in thespring to observations 
of Nova Aurige; but the spectroscopic zone 
work has been continued with some interruption, 
and a number of new third type stars have been 
detected. In the later part of the year the 
telescope was devoted to the reobservation of 
double stars, with the object of securing accuracy 
in the new (fifth) edition of the late Prebendary 
Webb’s ‘Celestial Objects for Common Tele- 
scopes,’ the preparation of which has been 
undertaken by Mr. Espin, with the assistance 
of several specialists. It has been decided to 
include in the lists of double stars all those of 
which the primary star is above 64 magnitude, 
and the distance of the components less than 
twenty seconds. The legacy left by Miss Comp- 
ton to the observatory on her death last May 
was expended in obtaining a photographic tele- 
scope, which has recently been received and 
mounted. The lens has a clear aperture of 8 
inches, and a focal length of 42 inches ; it is to 
be devoted to photographing the zones observed 
with the spectroscope, with a view of detecting 
variations in light. 

Mr. Prince, F.R.A.S., has forwarded his usual 
summary of the meteorological journal kept by 
him at Crowborough for the year 1892. The 
early part of it was cold, and the mean tempera- 
ture of March was as much as 3°°7 below the 
average. April and May were, on the whole, 
warm and pleasant, but the summer was cold 
and ungenial until August, which was the 
warmest month in the year, although even then 
the temperature was below the average. There 
were a few brilliant days in September, but 
upon the whole damp and gloomy days were the 
most prevalent. October was cold and wet, and 
an exceptionally heavy rainfull occurred on the 
4th, which in several places in the county 
exceeded two and a half inches. November 
was mild and wet, but, excepting in the middle 
of the month, December was cold, the mean 
temperature being two degrees below the 
average. The highest thermometer reading in 
the year was 87°°0, in August ; the lowest 14°-0, 
in February. The total rainfall at Crowborough 
was 33°18 inches, considerably in excess of that 
at Brighton, which was 25°63 inches. 

The Report of the Superintendent (Capt. 
McNair) of the United States Naval Observa- 
tory for the year ending June 30th, 1892, has 
been received. Prof. Asaph Hall, the discoverer 
of the satellites of Mars, had retired on account 
of age in the autumn of the previous year, but, 
as the position of Mars was so favourable in 
1892, the use of the 26-inch equatorial was 
tendered to him for the purpose of securing 
a series of measures of the satellites on that 
occasion. During the remainder of the year 


under review this instrument was under the 
charge of Mr. Asaph Hall, jun., who made 
observations of the satellite of Neptune (these 
have been published in Gould’s Astronomical 
Journal), the satellites of Saturn, and the two 





outer satellites of Uranus. The transit-circle 
has been altered and repaired, and was last 
autumn installed in the new observing house. 
Prof. J. R. Eastman is in charge of it, and 
Prof. E. Frisby of the 9°6 inch equatorial, 
which has been used in observing small planets, 
occultations of stars by the moon, and comets, 
at every favourable opportunity. There has 
been more delay than was anticipated in the 
removal of the establishment to its new site, 
but this is being actively proceeded with, and 
will shortly be completed. Mr. Turner, Chief 
Assistant at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
paid a visit to Washington last autumn whilst 
on a trip to Canada for longitude determina- 
tions, and describes the new buildings as most 
magnificent. ‘‘Congress,” he says, in the 
March number of the Observatory, 

“have apparently grudged no expense to secure a 
palatial observatory, which will be one of the sights 
of Washington, if not of the United States...... he 
instrumental equipment will also be generous, 
There are to be, for instance, three large transit- 
circles, besides prime vertical and other instruments, 
No provision, however, is being made for photo- 
graphic work at present.” 

We have received the Report of the Govern- 
ment Astronomer of the Natal Observatory, 
and also the Annual (Twenty-seventh) Report of 
the Government Astronomer of the Melbourne 
Observatory, both for the year ending June 30th, 
1892. Mr. Nevill at Natal has, as usual, made 
the best use of the small instrumental means 
at his disposal, the astronomical observations 
having reference chiefly to the determination 
of the latitude of the observatory and the in- 
vestigation of the sun’s parallax by measure- 
ments of the position of Mars. But the prin- 
cipal work has been the completion of the 
comparison of the entire mass of Greenwich 
meridian observations of the moon during 
the years 1851-88 with the theory a the 
basis of Hansen’s Lunar Tables.—Mr. Ellery 
speaks with regret of the retirement of his chief 
and second assistants, both of whom have been 
with him for more than thirty years, and also 
of the necessity of reducing the staff of the 
Melbourne Observatory, owing to that of dimin- 
ishing the expenditure in all State departments 
of the colony. During the period, however, 
covered by the present report all the regular 
observations have been carried on as usual, 


| besides which the work in connexion with the 


Melbourne portion of the great photographic 
chart of the heavens has been vigorously com- 
menced, and is now in full operation. 

The volume of the Connaissance des Temps 
for 1895 has recently been published by the 
Bureau des Longitudes under the superinten- 
dence of M. Loewy, who remarks that it is the 
217th of an ephemeris ‘‘ qui n’a jamais souffert 
d’interruption depuis la publication du premier 
volume, en 1679, par Picard, mais qui, & dif- 
férentes époques, a subi dans sa composition et 
son format d’utiles modifications.” During the 
last few years additions have been introduced 
which have nearly doubled the size of the 
volume; another of these appears in the present, 
that of the elements necessary for the calcula- 
tion of the moon’s libration. 

The Berliner Astronomisches Jahrbuch for 
1895 has recently been published. No change 
has been made in the contents or arrangement 
from those of the preceding year. Elements 
of the small planets are given up to No. 331, 
and ephemerides for some of those which come 
into opposition in the present year. 

Messrs. Philip & Son send us a so-called 
Celestium, or Graphic Astronomical Calendar, 
for illustrating and representing the apparent 
positions of the planets in the zodiac according 
to their real orbital positions compared with 
that of the earth. The places of the latter, as 
well as of each of the large planets, are repre- 
sented by those of a ball, which can be turned 
in a circular groove round a central sun, so that 
the apparent position of the planetary balls 
from the terrestrial ball may be graphically 
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traced on the zodiac which is depicted, divided 
into its signs, round the circumference of the 
whole. 





SOCIETIES. 


RoyvaL.—March 23.—Sir J. Evans, Treas. and 
V.P., in the chair.—The following x ome were read : 
‘On the Composition of Water by Volume,’ by Dr. A. 
Scott,—’ On the Densities of the Principal Gases,’ 
by Lord Ray leigh,—‘ The Variation of Surface-energy 
with Temperature,’ by Prof. Ramsay and Dr. Shields, 
—‘The Absolute Thermal Conductivities of Iron 
and Copper,’ by Mr. R. W. Stewart,—and ‘ Prelimi- 
nary Notice on the Arrow Poison of the Wa Nyika 
and other Tribes of East Equatorial Africa,’ by 
Prof. Fraser and Dr. Tillie. 





GEOGRAPHICAL. — March 27. — Right Hon. Sir 
M. E. Graut Duff, President, in the chair. — The 
following gentlemen were elected Fellows: Louis 
Philippe Robert, Duke of Orleans, Col. E. Wood, 
Major R. B. Burnaby, Capt. J. A. T. Bruce, Lieut. 
H. T. Pease, Rev. W. P. Greswell, Dr. H. Low, 
Messrs. J. Buchanan, A. Ewing, W. T. Greenup, 
A. Kahn, J. A. McLaren, E. Schluter, E. W. Smith, 
J. Wicks, and N. Wrigley.—The paper read was 
‘Do Glaciers Excavate?’ by Prof. T, G. Bonney. 





GEOLOGICAL.— March 22,—Mr. W. H. Hudleston, 
President, in the chair.— Messrs, T. G. Davey, M. W. 
Davies, and J. Pope were elected Fellows.—The fol- 
lowing communications were read : ‘On the Jaw of 
a New Carnivorous Dinosaur from the Oxford Clay 
of Peterborough’ and ‘On a Mammalian Incisor 
from the Wealden of Hastings,’ by Mr. R. Lydekker, 
—and ‘On an Intrusion of Muscovite-biotite-gneiss 
in the South-Eastern Highlands and its Accompany- 
ing Thermo-metamorphism,’ by Mr. G. Barrow, 
communicated by ermission of the Director-General 
of the Geological Survey. 





RoyAL Society OF LITERATURE.—March 22.— 
Mr. E. W. Brabrook, V.P., in the chair.—A paper 
was read by Mr. J. Offord, jun., ‘On Recent Dis- 
coveries in Patristic Literature,’ this being the 
complement to the author's paper read before the 
same Society last year ‘On Recent Discoveries in 
Classical Literature.’ Commencing with the * Philo- 
sophumena’ of oe pe aud that writer’s com- 
mentary upon Daniel, the most important treasures 
among Syriac manuscripts were passed in review ; 
then the chief discoveries among the monasteries 
of the Levant—such as the ‘Didaché,’ Clement’s 
Epistles, the recovery of Tatian’s ‘ Diatessaron,’ and 
the ‘ Apoicey *of Aristides—were recorded, as also 
that of the commentaries of Zigabenus and the 
pseudo-Theophilus of Antioch, and the metrical 
version of the Latin Septuagint. The paper con- 
cluded with an account of patristic manuscripts 
preserved in Egypt, notably the ‘Gospel of Peter,’ 
the ‘ Apocalypse of Peter,’ and the valuable account 
of the proceedings of the Council of Ephesus, by 
Victor of Faou.—Messrs. E. G. Highton, C. H. E. 
Carmichael, and P. W. Ames, and the Chairman 
spoke on the subject. 





MICROSCOPICAL.— March 15.—Mr. A. D. Michael, 
President, in the chair.—The President said that a 
series of thirty-six photomicrographs had been 
sent to the ry! of Arts, in compliance with the 
request read at the last meeting, for exhibition at 
Chicago.—An electric turntable was exhibited on 
behalf of Mr. og of Newcastle. It consisted of 
a brass turntable of ordinary pattern, having an 
electric motor fitted beneath the plate. The whole 
was caused to revolve by the current from a 
bichromate battery cell.—Dr. W. H. Dallinger gave a 
brief description of Prof. Biitschli’s experiments on 
the so-called artificial protoplasm, and said in con- 
clusion that he could not suppose that any one 
looking at these foams would regard them as in 
any way allied to living matter. The more inti- 
mately they beeame acquainted with them, the 
more sure they would become that they were only 
foams, and that those which appeared under a low 

ower to be so much like tissue were under a 

igh power seen to be minute bubbles and nothing 
more. He believed the movements observed would 
be found to be due to the effect of differences of 
surface tension, and that the study of them would 
no doubt help them to understand some of the 
mechanical properties of protoplasm, but they did 
not leave an impression that they had caused an 
approximation in the least degree towards the 
artificial production of protoplasm.—Mr. R. T. Lewis 
exhibited and described a new species of Aleurodes 


(A. asparagi), which had been found upon the 
leaves of asparagus in Natal.—Mr. T. F. Smith read 
a note ‘On the Use of Monochromatic Yellow Light 
in Photomicrography.— Prof. F. Jeffrey Bell read a 
note from Dr. A. M. Edwards ‘On a Simple Mode 


Dr. G. M. Giles’s paper ‘On Certain Cystic Worms 
which simulate the Appearances of Tuberculosis,’ 
were read by Prof. Bell.—Dr. R. G. Hebb said that 
he had never metin England with any of the worms 
described. He had found nodules in the lungs 
of sheep, and although unable to find the worm, he 
had supposed it to be the cause of what he had 
found.— Prof. Bell thought that what Dr. Giles stated 
in the beginning of his paper was of considerable im- 
portance, because if the large number of animals 
which were killed as being tuberculous were really 
not so, it might be possible to prevent their de- 
struction. There was, he imagined, a general dislike 
amongst most persons, except such as were fond of 
high game, to eating meat which swarmed with 
parasites of any kind. lf it was correct that the 
cattle in India, which were reputed to be highly 
tuberculous, were not so, it was,very in:portant that 
the fact should be widely made known.—The Presi- 
dent said that he fully agreed with Prof. Bell in 
his remarks.—Dr. A. C. Stokes’s paper ‘On New 
Brackish-Water Infusoria from the United States’ 
was taken as read. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—March 28.— 
Mr. H. Hayter, President, in the chair.—A paper was 
read giving an account of the methods adopted in 
the construction of ‘The Foundations of the Two 
River Piers of the Tower Bridge,’ by Mr. G. E. W. 
Cruttwell. 


PHYSICAL. — March 24.—Prof. A. W. Riicker, 
President, in the chair.—Several excellent photo- 
graphs of flying bullets and of the air waves pro- 
duced by vibrating hammers were exhibited, the 
originals of which had been taken by Prof. Mach. 
—A paper ‘ On the Differential Equation of Electric 
Flow ’ was read by Mr. T. H. Blakesley.—A paper 
‘On the Viscosity of Liquids,’ by Prof. J. i 
assisted by Messrs. J. Graham and C. W, Heath, 
was read by Prof. Perry. 








BIBLIOGRAPHICAL.— March 20.—Seiior Gayangos 
in the chair.—Mr. H. 8S. Ashbee read a paper ‘ On 
the Iconography of “Don Quixote,”’ and exhi- 
bited a large number of editions of the work 
illustrated by various artists.—A few rare incu- 
nabula, lent by Mr. Rosenthal, of Munich, were 
also exhibited.—Amoung the new members elected 
was Mr. R. Hoe, of New York. It was also 
announced that M. Leopold Delisle, of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris, had become an Honorary 
Member. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Wepv. Biblical Archeology, 4}.—‘The Language and Writing of the 
Ancient ape | rh IV., Mr. P. le P. Renout. 
— British Archeological Association, 8.—‘ History of the Early 
British Church in Wales,’ Mr. C. H. Compton ; ‘Caerleon on 
Usk,’ Lieut.-Col. Lambert. 
*— Irish Literary Society.—‘Songs of Old Ireland,’ Mr. A. P. 


Graves. 
Tuvns. Society of Arts, 4}.—‘ Australasia as a Field for Anglo-Indian 
Colonization,’ Sir E. N. C. Braddon. 

— Linnean, 8.—‘Collection of Plants from the Region of Lhassa 
made by Surgeon-Capt. W. G. Thorold in 1891, and a further 
Collection from the Kuen-Lun Plains made by Capt. H. P. 
Picot in 1892,’ Mr. W. 8. Hemsley; ‘Subterranean Crustacea 
of New Zealand,’ Mr. C. Chilton; ‘Various Marine Animals 
mounted as Transparent Lantern Slides,’ exhibited and de- 
scribed by Dr. H C. Sorby. 

Geologists’ A iati 8.—‘The Ps Lame Mr. W. 
Topley; ‘Glacial Sands at Highgate Archway, Mr. W. J. 
Lewis Abbott. 

Botanic, 3j.—Eleetion of Fellows. 
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Science Gossiy. 


Mrs. T. CHAMBERLAIN, who has given many 
lectures on gardening, is just passing through 
the press the last sheets of her new book, 
‘Town and Home Gardening,’ which will be 
published by Messrs. Virtue & Co. shortly after 
Easter. 

Tue Royal Irish Academy, at the stated meet- 
ing on the 16th of March, elected as Honorary 
Members of the Academy—in the Section of 
Science: Prof. G. H. Darwin, Baron Ferd. von 
Richthofen, and Dr. E. Strasburger; in the 
Section of Polite Literature and Antiquities : 
Dr. K. Brugmann, Dr. Emil Hiibner, and Mr. 
Robert Munro. 

Tue Colonial Institute has come, as we anti- 
cipated, to the resolve not to amalgamate with 
the Imperial Institute. 








FINE ARTS 
oe 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
A BETTER record of one of the most interest- 


volume before us, which is entitled Reproduc- 
tions by the Collotype Process of some of the Works 
in the Loan Exhibition of Pictures held in the 
Art Gallery of the Corporation of London, Guild- 
hall, 1892 (Blades, Kast & Blades). It is a 
comely quarto, capitally printed, and the notes 
by Mr. A. G. Temple, to whom we are all 
indebted for not a little of the pleasure and 
profit which attended our visits to the exhibi- 
tion, are intelligent and careful. Mr. Temple’s 
notes are not critical, in the higher sense 
of the term, yet they are, nevertheless, 
highly creditable to him. We need not 
discuss with him the correctness of the 
ascription to Albert Diirer of the Duke of 
Rutland’s very fine ‘ Portrait of a Man,’ which is 
one of the most precious things in the gallery at 
Belvoir, and it would be ungrateful to demur 
to the introduction of one or two trumpery 
modern pictures as examples in a work of this 
kind; that they are popular must have been 
the cause of their presence among so many 
masterpieces, some of which have not been 
reproduced before, while all are welcome. The 
negatives were taken by Messrs. Dixon & Son, 
and they are highly creditable to those skilled 
operators. The best of them are Stephan Loch- 
ner’s ‘ Virgin, Christ, and Angels,’ from Ince- 
Blundell Hall ; Lord Methuen’s ‘ Virgin and 
Child Enthroned,’ ascribed to Mabuse; Jan 
Steen’s ‘Portrait of his Wife,’ lent by Mr. 

Heseltine ; Mr. Gibbs’s Hals’s ‘ Dutch Gentle- 
man,’ 1630 ; Berchem’s ‘ Head of a Cow,’ lent 

by Lord Warwick ; Mr. Gibbs’s ‘Mrs. Townley 
Ward,’ a noble piece in Romney’s best sculptor’s 
manner; Guinthencnahin ‘ Mrs. Lowndes Stone,’ 
belonging to Lord Hillingdon; the Duke of 
Devonshire’s ‘ Lady E. Foster,’ by Reynolds ; 

Mrs, Lehmann’s ‘ Miss N. Lehmann,’ by Sir J. 

Millais ; and Sir F. Leighton’s beautiful nudity, 

‘A Juggling Girl,’ the property of Lord Hilling- 

don. Mr. Temple has nodded now and then 

while writing his notes. For instance, he says 

that Reynolds’s lodgings in St. Martin’s Lane are 

‘now known as 5, Great Newport Street”; of 

course these quarters of the future P.R.A. are 

quite distinct. 


Some time ago we reviewed several volumes 
of the magnificently illustrated catalogue of 
‘La Collection Spitzer,” to which their learned 
introductions imparted a special value. We have 
lately received from Mr. Davis, of Bond Street, 
the official catalogue, without the introductions, 
in two volumes, of the whole gathering as it is 
condensed for the purposes of the sale which 
will begin on the 17th inst. and conclude on 
June 16th. On the 22nd, 23rd, 29th, and 
30th inst.; on May Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
7th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 21st, 22nd, and 
28th, and on June 3rd, 4th, 10th, and 11th 
there will be no sales. The commissaire- 
priseur is M. Paul Chevalier, and the sales will 
take place at the house of the late M. Spitzer, 
33, Rue de Villejust, Paris. This extraordinary 
sale will closely approach in importance, if 
indeed it does not surpass (it does so in the 
number of items), the Strawberry Hill sale 
of April and May, 1842. Along with the 
volumes, which comprise brief descriptions and 
measurements of all the 3,369 items to be dis- 
persed, we have a folio of sixty-seven plates, 
representing in photogravure and on reduced 
scales a host of the choicest articles. These 
plates alone are to the already informed a sort 
of museum of the varied subjects, while to the 
general public they offer a partial education. 
Doubtless every civilized nation will contend 
for the choicest specimens, and collectors will 
strain their resources to the utmost. 


An Extract from ‘The Chase’ of W. Somer- 
ville, illustrated in Caldecott-like drawings by 
Mr. G. M. Scarlett, and published by Messrs. 
Day & Son, describes how, with infinite trouble, 
noise, and haste, a fox was slain. We are not 
answerable for the drawing of the horses and 











of Illumination for the Microscope,’—Surgeon V.G. 
Thorpe’s paper ‘On the Rotifera of China,’ and ' 


ing and choice collections of fine paintings could 
not be desired than that of the very handsome 





dogs in these designs, but, apart from such 
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artistic mysteries, there is nothing to object to 
in the book. 

The Garden of Japan: a Year's Diary of its 
Flowers, by F. T. Piggott, with Four Pictures 
by A. East (G. Allen), contains, besides 
rapturous descriptions of flowers and floricul- 
ture in the Island Empire, neat vignettes and 
other cuts, as well as photographic versions of 
drawings by a well-known English artist in 
water colours, to which, no doubt, the copies 
do anything but justice. We fail to see why 
Mr. Piggott, except for his private delectation, 
need have troubled himself to print this book. 
It is remarkable in respect to being, so far as 
we know, the first foreign issue of a publisher 
who till now has, so to say, consecrated himself 
to produce the works of Mr. Ruskin. What 
may this portend ? 








THE ARCHXOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Transactions of the Leicestershire Architectwral 
and Archeological Society. Vol. VII. Parts 3 
and 4. (Leicester, Clarke & Hodgson. )—These 
two numbers are devoted for the most part to 
genealogy and family history. Mr. T. W. 
Owen, the vicar, continues his transcript of 
the registers of St. Nicholas’s, Leicester. For 
pedigree purposes it is, of course, invaluable, 
but we would rather have possessed it in a 
separate volume than doled out bit by bit in 
the pages of the Transactions. The journals 


. . . . ! 
of local societies have an educational function ; 


they should be restricted to papers which can 


be read; and reprints of old papers issued | 


in a record series. In these registers we 
find none, of the outlandish Hebrew names in 
which our seventeenth century forefathers are 
said to have taken delight ; and the surnames, 
though often disguised by strange spelling, are 
for the most part such as are to be found ina 
Midland directory of the present day. Elizabeth 
Ashbyshaw, who was married in 1630, is an ex- 
ception. We do not call to mind that we have 
ever encountered the name elsewhere. Its 
origin seems clear. There are many Ashbys 
scattered over those parts of the island wherein 
Danish influences were strong, but-as far as we 
can make out there is no place now bearing the 
name of Ashbyshaw. The first person so called 
no doubt lived in or beside a shaw, that isa 
wood or thicket, in one of these Ashbys. The 
Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher’s paper on the early 
history of the family of Hesilrige of Noseley is the 
first of a series. It is compiled nearly entirely 
from unpublished sources. As far asitextends at 
present, it relates almost solely to the Hesilriges 
who flourished on the Borders. The Hesilriges, 
like so many other noteworthy stocks which 
have established themselves in Mid-England 
and the southern shires, were of northern 
origin. There are few of the lesser gentry that 
have come down to us from Plantagenet times 
whose annals, if properly illustrated, would be 
more instructive. We meet with a member of 
the race serving Edward I. in the Scottish war, 
although the career of this person belongs 
perhaps more to the realm of romance than 
history. From that time to the present the 
Hesilriges have been actively before the public, 
though only one of the race has had the accident 
of making a name in history. Sir Arthur, who 
was of Noseley in the days of Charles I. and 
the Commonwealth, was an active and efficient 
person, both as a soldier and statesman. A 
biography of him, if it fell into right hands, 
would be an attractive book. What we 
know of him at present is mostly derived from 
the pages of Mark Noble. At one time his 
name was resounding in all ears, as he was one of 
the five members the attempted arrest of whom 
was one of the most direct causes of the war 
which followed. He served the Parliament at 
the battles of Lansdown and Roundway Down. 
When the great victory of Dunbar was won he 
was Governor of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and was 
driven almost beside himself by the number of 


Scottish prisoners handed over to him by Oliver 


Cromwell. Many of these wretched creatures 
were confined in Durham Cathedral, and they 
broke up the stalls and other woodwork for 
their fires. Many died daily of dysentery, 
and, it is to be feared in some cases, from lack 
of food. Sir Arthur seems to have been a 
humane man; a letter of his alluding to the 
sufferings of these unhappy captives was pub- 
lished at the time. It gives the reader a favour- 
able impression of his character. Though one 
of the most determined enemies of Charles, and 
probably of the kingly office by whomever held, 
his life was spared at the Restoration. He, how- 
ever, soon died—of a broken heart it has been 
affirmed—a State prisoner in the Tower. Col. 
Bellairs’s paper on the Roman roads of 
Leicestershire is as yet incomplete. As far as it 
extends there is little left to be desired except a 
map ; this we trust may be supplied when the 
next section is issued. We are glad that the 
writer has drawn attention to the oppida of the 
Britons. These were in no sense towns, if we 
employ the word according to modern usage, 
but they exactly corresponded with the Anglo- 
Saxon tan. They may be defined as stockaded 
dwellings constructed in the forest clearing. 
Ceesar, who seems to be the only writer who 
uses the word in this sense, might have been 
describing the té@n as Beda saw it, and as some 
poor remains in the form of earthworks exist in 
out-of the-way places, even in the present day. 
He says, ‘‘Oppidum autem Britanni vocant, 
quum silyas impeditas vallo atque fossa muni- 
erunt, quo inclusionis hostium vitands causa, 
convenire consueverunt” (‘De Bell. Gall.,’ 
v. 21). Col. Bellairs is of opinion that the 
oppidum was commonly, though by no means 
always, placed in a high situation. This may 
be correct as far as the county of Leicester is 
concerned ; but the generalization will not hold 
good for many other parts of the island. There 
is obviously a great difficulty in ascertaining 
whether this or that enclosure was made by men 
of the races the Romans were in contact with 
when they occupied England, or whether it 
has been constructed by members of any of 
those successive waves of population which have 
settled here since the legionaries took their 
departure. We shall not, however, be far 
wrong in assuming that, in matters of this kind, 
Kelt and Teuton would be guided by very 
similar instincts. To persons in their state of 
civilization elevated ground, if not too high, 
would present many advantages; but these 
might easily be counterbalanced by proximity 
to water, the necessity of defending ferries, 
fords, or trackways, and, above all, the fitness 
of the surrounding soil for the primitive modes 
of agriculture then in use, for it must ever be 
borne in mind that the oppidum or tdn was a 
fortified home in which to dwell, not a mere 
camp to flee to in time of danger. 

Archeologia Aliana. Part 41. (Newcastle- 
cn-Tyne, Reid, Sons & Co.)—The contents 
of this issue of the proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Newcastle - upon -Tyne are 
varied and good. One of the best papers 
is that by Mr. C. C. Hodges on ‘Some 
Medizval Carved Chests,’ which is well illus- 
trated. Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., contri- 
butes a learned treatise on ‘The Mother 
Goddesses,’ with a sketch map of Europe mark- 
ing the spots where the monuments to these 
deities have been found. Mr. Morland Simpson 
writes on ‘A Norwegian Staff Calendar’ belong- 
ing to the society. The other papers are of 
less importance, but include a worthy obituary 
notice of that great antiquary the Rev. Dr. 
Bruce, F.S.A., by Dr. Hodgkin. There is one 
highly inconvenient practice which we have 
several times noticed with regard to the publi- 
cations of this society, namely, the issuing of 
‘‘additional plates” that pertain to an earlier 
part or volume. With this number there are 





two loose plates pertaining to the part with 
which they are issued, and in addition there are 


several that belong to vol. xiv., as well as some 
pages of text which are to take the place of 
ceriain cancelled pages. By this method 
members often get plates mislaid and soiled, 
and are generally puzzled as to when a volume 
is really completed. Mr. Blair, F.S.A., in 
most respects is an excellent and painstaking 
editor, but we do hope that he will see his way, 
in this particular, to a decided amendment. 


Collections for a History of Staffordshire. 
Edited by the William Salt Archeological Society. 
Vol. XII. (Harrison & Sons.)—The volumes 
issued by this society in illustration of the history 
of Staffordshire appear with most commendable 
rapidity. We noticed very recently the eleventh 
volume, and now the twelfth is upon us. The 
trustees of the late William Salt’s bequest take 
a business-like view of their duties. They do 
not publish popular essays, but issue the true 
materials out of which, as old Robert Burton 
would have said, all local history must be ‘‘ enu- 
cleated.” We have here the Staffordshire portion 
of the Plea Rolls for seventeen years of the reign 
of Edward III., the Feet of Fines from the 
battle of Bosworth to the death of Queen Mary I., 
and the Chetwynd Charter Book, printed from 
what we believe to be the only copy, which is 
now preserved in the library at Ingestre. Family 
chartularies, as distinguished from those of 
monastic houses, are in this country very rare. 
There were not the same business-like reasons for 
their compilation, and at any time there are but 
few persons who will undergo the labour of anti- 
quarian research without looking forward to 
reward. Walter Chetwynd, who flourished in 
the reign of William ITI., was one of these self- 
denying persons ; to him we owe these valuable 
collections. We are in but one degree less 
indebted to Major-General Wrottesley for the 
careful editing of the manuscript. The original 
compiler made many drawings of the seals 
attached to the documents which he transcribed. 
As works of art they are not equal to what would 
be produced at the present day, but they convey 
all the heraldic information required. The Hon. 
George T. O. Bridgman has contributed a supple- 
ment to his history of the manor and parish of 
Blymhill which appeared in a former volume. 
It contains some valuable facts which were un- 
known when the history was written. We are 
glad to be able to note that the volume contains 
an exhaustive index. 


Notes on some Recent Excavations at Burs- 
cough Priory, by James Bromley (Liverpool), is 
a reprint, in cloth binding, of a paper in 
vol. xli. of the Transactions of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. The ex- 
cavations were made in 1886 with a view of 
settling a vexed question as to the removal of 
the Stanley tombs that stood in the priory church 
until the suppression. Although the search for 
the tombs was unsuccessful, the very interesting 
plans of the church and parts of the monastic 
buildings were brought to light and put on 
record. From certain peculiarities in the plan 
of the church we wish that the excavations had 
been continued, so as to include the rest of the 
buildings round the cloister. This was on the 
south side of the nave, and did not extend so far 
east as the transept, a chapel or vestry inter- 
vening. A little more digging southwards might 
explain the reason of this. Mr. Bromley has 
added a good-sized plan and various plates of 
interesting details. 


Journal of the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland. No. 8, Vol. I., Fifth 
Series. (Dublin, Hodges.)—The most important 
paper in the Journal of this useful society 
is one by Prof. Rhys on the early Irish con- 
quests of Wales and Dumnonia. In the course 


of his argument he proposes several very in- 
teresting hypotheses as to the early Aryan 
settlers in Ireland, beginning with one as to 
their first conquest :— 





“The original Celtic settlement in Ireland, that is 
to say by the Aryans who introduced the Gaelic 
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language, consisted probably of the ancient kingdom 
of Meath, which included not only the counties of 
Meath and Westmeath, but also most of those of 
Dublin, Longford, and King’s County, Tradition at 
any rate gives us this hint when it represents Meath 
as carved out of the four divisions of the island. 
Add to this the claims of the ruler in possession of 
Tara, within Meath, to rule over the whole of Ire- 
land. To my mind, these and other traditions about 
Meath indicate that it was the first Celtic, and, in 
fact, the first Aryan settlement in the island.” 

An article by Miss Hickman on the names of 
places and surnames in Kerry shows consider- 
able research, but has the grave defect that its 
author is obviously ignorant of the Irish lan- 
guage. Her etymology is occasionally grotesque. 
In speaking of Smerwick she claims to refute 
the statement that it is an abbreviation of St. 
Mary’s Wick, ‘‘descended as I am from many ” 
of the old inhabitants of Corcaguiny, ‘‘ O’Sulli- 
vans, Trants, Rices, Ferriters, Fitz Geralds,” 
and adds :—- 

“Since the foregoing was written the Right Rev. 

Dr. Graves, Lord Bishop of Ardfert and Limerick, 
informs me that several years ago, when he spent 
some days in the neighbourhood of Smerwick, in the 
company of the late Earl of Dunraven, exploring 
the antiquities of the district, he came to the con- 
clusion that Smerwick was derived from the Scandi- 
navian words smjdr, butter, and rik, bay or creek. 
He quotes from Cleasby and Vigfusson’s invaluable 
Icelandic Dictionary, to show that smjér is a prefix 
to old local names in Iceland, and applied there to 
places where the old inhabitants of the island used 
to store up butter, for years,as we know the Irish 
were accustomed to store it in peat land. His Lord- 
ship’s great learning and knowledge of Irish antiqui- 
ties give his opinion immense weight. Fifty years 
ago I saw and tasted some of this ancient butter 
found several feet below the surface of a bog in 
North Kerry.” 
The Rev. Denis O’Donoghue contributes an in- 
teresting paper on Mor, sister of St. David of 
Menevia; Bishop Graves one on proper names 
in Ogam inscriptions; Mr. Wakeman a valuable 
account of primitive churches in co. Dublin, 
and another on the antiquities found in a crannog 
at Lisnacroghera, co. Antrim. Descriptions are 
also given of several excursions made by the 
Society. 








RAG OFFERINGS AND PRIMITIVE PILGRIMAGES 
IN IRELAND. 


Amone the MSS. of the late Mr. Windele, of 
Cork—a zealous and painstaking collector of 
everything relating to the antiquities of his 
native county—TI find a passage which cannot 
fail to interest students of folk-lore. It re- 
lates to the custom of affixing shreds of rag 
to the hawthorn tree which almost invariably 
stands by the brink of the typical Irish ‘‘ holy 
well,” and it gives us the meaning of the custom 
as understood, some half-century since, by the 
inhabitants of certain localities in the province 
of Munster. The idea is, says the writer, 
“‘that the putting up these rags is a putting 
away of the evils impending or incurred by 
sin, an act accompanied by the following ritual 
words: ‘Air impide an Tiarna mo cuid teinis 
do fhagaint air an ait so’; that is, ‘By the 
intercession of the Lord I leave my portion of 
illness on this place.’ These words,” he adds, 
‘should be uttered by whoever performs the 
round, and they are, no doubt, of extreme 
antiquity.” Mr. Windele doubtless took down 
the words as he heard them locally pronounced, 
though, to be correct, for ‘‘Tiarna” should be 
read Tigerna ; for ‘‘teinis,” tinneas; and for 
‘‘fhagaint,” fhagaim? The more usual reply 
made to the question why these rags were 
hung up on the trees is one which implies 
that the real significance has been lost. It 
is that they are marks or tokens that the 
pilgrim or devotee had ‘‘given his or her 
rounds.” By these ‘‘rounds” are meant the 
circuits which at stated periods persons make 
from ‘‘station ” to ‘‘station” in any given place 
of pilgrimage, such as Glencolumbkille in the 
wilds of Donegal, where the whole course is, so 
I was informed, three miles in extent. The 





‘* station” consists sometimes of a cairn ; some- 
times of a natural block of stone with boulders 
on the top, which the devotee, lifting off the 
rock, passes round his body, just as the pilgrims 
did at the Hieron or Cape St. Vincent according 
to Strabo ; sometimes of a cross or stone pillar ; 
sometimes of a rudely built altar, the last of 
them in the course being usually either the 
‘*holy well” or the ancient ruined church. A 
regular ritual is observed during the course. So 
many paters and aves are prescribed for this 
station and so many for that ; and as in some 
cases several circuits have to be made round 
one particular cairn or well or church or 
cross or block of stone, the whole ‘‘ rounds” 
include not alone the circuit from station to 
station, bringing the pilgrim back to the spot 
where he started, but the smaller circles also, 
which, while on that course, he is in duty bound 
to make to these particular spots. The rags, I 
may mention, are not always attached to thorn 
trees. At one notable place of pilgrimage which 
I visited a few years ago—the island of Iniskill, 
near Port Noo in county Donegal—the last 
of the stations is the altar of the ruined church. 
This is merely a pile of dismantled stones on 
the top of which is laid a flat one, through one 
end of which a circular hc12 has been bored three 
inches in diameter. In this perforation it was 
the custom of the pilgrims to place shreds of 
coloured stuff, some of which, together with 
strings of beads (rosaries) and little bronze 
medals, were there at the time of my visit. The 
custom of passing round each particular station 
is, I should add, called the twras,* pronounced 
turrish in some parts, although (for reasons 
which are too long to state) I believe that this 
word should be applied to the place, and not to 
the practice. The more ancient term for the 
custom is the desiul or dessil—the going ‘‘ right- 
hand-ways”—a word which occurs in connexion 
with the splendid old epicstory called the ‘ Death 
of Cuchullain,’ where the hero’s horse, dashing 
off when all hope is over, carries the news to his 
master’s lady-love, making her acquainted with 
it by passing round her ‘‘in a dessil.” 

Having spoken of the pilgrimages with which 
the rag offering is connected, I will venture to 
add the description of one at the mountain peak 
of Croagh Patrick, near Westport in Mayo, the 
account of which I take from the MS. letters of 
Dr. O’Donovan. After speaking of this spot as 
‘*the regular Mecca of Ireland,” and mention- 
ing that Jocelyn in his ‘ Life of St. Patrick’ 
speaks of it as ‘‘a resort of pilgrims in his own 
time,” he proceeds to give the following im- 
portant, because detailed, description of the 
‘‘rounds.” ‘Stations are,” he says, 

“ still performed with great devotion on this aérial 
peak...... The pilgrim begins his prayers at a heap 
of stones situated at the east base of that part of 
the mountain which rises up in the form of a cone, 
and which is said to be the part properly called the 
cruach, i.e., stack or rick (reek). This heap of 
stones is called Leacht Mionnain, or, more properly, 
Leacht Benain, that is, the monument of St 
Benignus. At this /eacht, or penitential monu- 
ment, the pilgrim repeats 7 paters, 7 aves, and 1 creed, 
and walks round the /eacht 7 times, after which 
he walks up the precipitous path called the Casan 
Phadruig, i.e. ‘Semita Patricii,’ leading from 
Leacht Benain to the apex of the eruach, and, 
having gained the top, repeats,on the very verge 
of the apex, on his knees, 7 paters, 7 aves, and 1 
ereed, after which he enters the little chapel called 
Teampull-Phatruig, which is 16 feet long and 
8 feet broad at the east end where the stone altar 
is placed, and only 5 feet broad at the entrance. 
Its east gable is 84 feet high, and many votive nails 
and rags are thrust in between the stones. By 
advice of my guide I left a rag of my own coat here, 
though, God and St. Patrick forgive me, I am but 
a weak believer. This little chapel is surrounded 
by an irregular circle of stones. In this church, 
built on the mountain, and almost constantly in the 
region of the clouds, the pilgrim kneels before the 
altar and repeats 15 paters, 15 aves, and 1 creed, 
after which he departs from the house, and walks 
(barefooted all through) 15 times around a path 





* With this compare the ‘‘ paganus cursus quem Yrias 
vocant ” (‘ Indic. Karl.,’ cap. ii.). 





which runs round the circular verge of the apex of 
the cruach,—7 rounds of which amount to a mile, 
— praying as he goes along. This being gone 
through, he then enters Leaba Phadruig, — 
‘lectus Patricii,’ lying immediately to the south 
of the chapel, where he repeats on his knees 
7 paters, 7 aves, and 1 creed. This done, he walks 
7 times around the same bed, which is of small 
dimensions, and resembles a dried-up well, praying 
as he goes along. These rounds being gone through, 
he then descends by another precipitous path, 
leading from the summit to the S.W. extremity of 
the cone or cruach, where the most important of 
the penitential /eachts or monuments is situated. 
It is called Roilig Mhuire, i.e., the ‘ Virgin’s Ceme- 
tery.’ by some, and Garrae Mor or the ‘ Great 
Enclosure’ by others. It consists of three distinct 
circles, at each of which the pilgrim repeats 7 paters, 
7 aves,and 1 ereed,and around each of which he 
travels on his knees 7 times. The turas or pil- 
grimage is then finished. The most particular or 
solemn day for performing ‘stations’ on this 
mountain is what the peasantry call in English 
‘Garlic Friday,’ and in Irish ‘ Aoine Chroim Duibh,’ 
about the 15th of August, it being the day on which 
the great St. Patrick defeated the enemy Crom 
Dubh, who is generally said to have been a pagan 
Irish god, though at present, strange to say, 
tradition states that Crom Dubh was Prince of 
Umallia, and the ancestor of O’Mailly.” 

Space does not permit me to comment on this 
remarkable description. That the whole repre- 
sents a survival from pagan times cannot be 
doubted. I may mention, however, that the 
first station, called now Patrick’s altar, is 
covered with cup-markings and concentric 
circles. These latter, I wish to note, are 
frequently found in threes, sevens, and sometimes 
even in fifteens, the very number of circuits 
here prescribed ; and especially in cases where 
they are multiplied, a stem line often cuts them, 
drawn from a spot outside the outermost circle 
to the central cup. Ifa plan were made of the 
course pursued by the pilgrims at Croagh 
Patrick, as above laid down, and the number of 
the circuits given by concentric circles, a picture 
would be formed by no means unlike that of the 
surface of some of the ‘‘ rock-marked stones” 
which have been figured by Sir J. Y. Simpson 
and others. Can these circles have been formed 
as indications of the ritual to be performed or as 
records of its due performance? The view is, I 
believe, a new one. I do not say that it is a 
conclusive one, or that it can account for all the 
examples, but it is one that has perpetually pre- 
sented itself to me during a long course of study 
of these remains. There isa passage in Cormac’s 
glossary which possibly refers to such markings : 
“‘Tndelba, the names of the altars of idols, because 
they were wont to carve on them the forms 
(delba) of the elements they adored there, verbi 
gratia, figura solis.” This would connect them 
with the worship of the sun, which (for this 
and many other reasons) is, I believe, the true 
explanation of the ‘‘rounds,” always made 
‘‘sunways,” and often round wells (distinctly 
connected in many countries with solar worship), 
on Crom Dubh's Day, that is to say, on ‘‘ Gar- 
land” (not ‘‘ Garlic ”) Sunday. 

From the same MSS. of Mr. Windele I am 

enabled to point to an instance which connects 
the rag offerings with the megalithic monuments, 
and shows, therefore, the remote antiquity of 
the custom. ‘‘Two miles and a half west of 
Camp, in Kerry,” he says, 
“] visited the cromleac of Maul na holtora. Within 
it was said to be a well out of which a woman took 
water and with it a fish. She endeavoured to boil 
the flesh, but it would not boil. The well has been 
dry ever since. The cromleac consists of four up- 
rights, two at either side, one of which has fallen. 
The incumbent stone is 5 feet square. There are 
‘stations’ held here every Saturday. The brambles 
are tied with rags, and there is a deposit of pins as 
offerings.” 

At Holywell Hill in Londonderry is a sepul- 
chral cairn, in the centre of which is a cist con- 
taining a pool of water, from the miraculous 
cures effected at which the place takes its name. 
In the ‘Life of Patrick’ mention is made of a 
Magus, or Druid, who was interred in a well, 
over which a great stone cist was built. The 
well was regarded as a deity, called ‘‘ King of 
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the Waters,” which name, if we may suppose 
the original Irish rendering of it to have been 
Tober Righ na Domhwin, i.e., ‘*‘ Well of the 
King of the Deep,” may probably account for the 
very common Christian designation of a holy 
well in Ireland, namely, Tober Righ an Dom- 
nach, i.e., ‘* Well of the King of Sunday,” or 
‘*Sunday Well,” now pronounced ‘‘ Tober 
Reen Doneg.” The well where the Magus 
was buried was at Finmagh in Roscommon, and 
the water-god was propitiated by offerings of 
gold and silver inserted through a hole or cleft 
in the roof ; hence, doubtless, the purpose of 
holes in dolmens. The Irish Druids, as Colgan 
explains, were divided into two classes, those 
who worshipped water and those who worshipped 
fire, and it was because this Magus held fire to 
be a numen infestum that he was buried in his 
numen propitium, that is, water. O’Donovan, 
in his MS. letters in the Royal Irish Academy, 
speaks of a well near Feakle in Mayo called 

ober na Ghreing, or ‘* Well of the Sun,” which 
was similarly covered by a large dolmen or cist, 
at the west end of the covering stone of which 
was a small hole, perhaps for offerings. The 
water there is regarded as a cure for sore eyes, 
but the common name Tober na Suil, i. e., ‘‘ Eye 
Well,” has relation probably also to the Hiberno- 
Norse legend of a giant (in the Sagas it is Odin 
himself) leaving his eye in a well, As to the 
connexion of water with the burial of the dead, 
the idea is a common one in Irish legend. 
Springs of water arose from graves where heroes 
were buried. JI was much interested to find, 
during a visit to Portugal, a dolmen on the 
Douro called Fonte Coberta, the covered well, 
and to learn that several bore the name Fonte 
—a proof, I think, of identity of tradition. 

Rag offerings are frequently found in 
the caelluras, or killeens, as certain enclo- 
sures are termed in which unbaptized in- 
fants are buried, in the south-west of Ireland 
especially. These, it has not unreasonably 
been supposed, represent the pagan _burial- 
places belonging to the epoch which im- 
mediately preceded the introduction of 
Christianity ; and the Ogham inscriptions found 
in them also—some with and some without a 
cross—prove that the language of those who used 
them in early times was Celtic. In other coun- 
tries these rag offerings accompany monuments 
of the megalithic class. The superstition may be 
said to be of world-wide extent. I have seen 
it practised in Japan in connexion with pil- 
grimages to the Shinto shrines, on mountains, 
and by holy wells in that country. It is possibly 
connected with the practice of the people of 
Kamtschatka of hanging up strips of cloth on 
frames as propitiatory offerings to the bear-god. 
In the valley of Kora in the Bolor range, in the 
centre of Asia, Mongol devotees hang up strips 
of cloth by the side of a haunted cairn near a 
group of immense unhewn pillar stones. Among 
the Pandu worshippers in India—in a district 
where concentric circles carved on rocks are also 
found—it is the custom to hang rags on trees. 
Among the Zezeedees of Armenia the same 
practice prevails. Hanway mentions a ‘‘ rag- 
tree” on the Caspian coast. Mohammedanism 
has perpetuated the custom in the East, just as 
Christianity has in the West, and rag-trees may 
be seen in the desert near Suez, placed near 
wells and ancient graves. Finally (not tomention 
other instances almost innumerable), it was a 
custom in old Cornwall to tie a shred of crape to 
a plant placed in the window of a house in which 
a death had occurred. The inhabitants of each 
locality may be provided with their own explana- 
tion ; meanwhile, as the Irish one with which I 
have prefaced my letter has not been previously 
published, it may not fail to interest those who 
make comparative customs and their origin their 
study. Witi1am CopeLaAND BorLasE. 

P.S.—In Mr. Gomme’s newly issued work, 
‘Ethnology in Folk-lore,’ plentiful examples 
of the practice of making rag offerings will be 


NEW PRINTS. 


Mr. A. TuRRELL has made a richly toned, 
clear, and firmly drawn etching from ‘The Flag of 
Truce,’ the envoys of a besieged town in Holland 
going to parley with the Spaniards encamped 
outside, an incident of the Dutch War of Inde- 
pendence. The original picture is one of Mr. 
Pettie’s best works. It was No. 401 at the 
Academy in 1873, and is remarkable for the ex- 
pressive dramatization of the subject. All its en- 
gravable qualitieshave beensecured by the etcher 
of this large plate, of which we have received a 
proof of first-rate quality on Japanese paper 
from Mr, A. Lucas. The same publisher has 
sent us an artist’s proof ofa plate mezzotinted by 
Miss, or Mrs., G. Dale after a portrait of the late 
Lord Lytton, by Mr. Watts. Though slightly de- 
ficient in vigour and in feeling for the fine hand- 
ling of the surface of the face, it is an excellent 
reproduction of an admirable picture, expres- 
sive, and full of colour and life, and must needs 
be welcome for the poet’s sake and the artist’s. 

It is a pity the boldness of Mr. R. Clouston 
in publishing, without the intervention of ‘‘ the 
trade,” his ambitious mezzotint after Rem- 
brandt’s ‘Jew Merchant,’ now in the National 
Gallery—of which he has sent us from Wymes- 
wold, Watford, an artist’s proof—was not sup- 
ported by more of the research, clearness, and 
luminosity which are due to every Rembrandt 
when engraved by any process. We doubt if 
mezzotinting be the best method for reproducing 
on copper a picture of a master whose touch is 
so firm, full of inexhaustible knowledge and 
incomparable forthright skill. Mr. Clouston’s 
powers need deepening and strengthening, and 
his observation must become more acute before 
he can be accepted as worthy to engrave so fine 
an example as that in question. So far as it 
goes, the draughtsmanship of the plate before 
us is good, but it lacks research, fineness, and 
fibre. The texture of the flesh is woolly and 
somewhat coarse, the forms are rather empty 

and lack definitiveness, and there is deeper 
speculation and evidence of a finer intellect 
in the features of the merchant of the picture 
than Mr. Clouston has given us. 

We have received from the Autotype Com- 
pany copies of its most recent reproductions, 
being ‘ Young England,’ by Mr. E. Douglas, a 
foal standing by its mother’s side in a meadow ; 
‘Consulting the Witch,’ a good melodrama of 
a strong-minded maiden and her half-witted lover 
timidly approaching a crone seated at her own 
fireside, by Mr. F. Roe ; and ‘The Carpenter's 
Shop at Nazareth,’ by Mr. W. Lance. Of these 
the first and second are, in their respective 
ways, excellent ; the third is weak and emotional 
enough, but harmless, though there is much 
gushing sentimentality in Mr. Lance’s boy 
Christ to excite the wrath of Sir John Millais, 
whose youthful ‘Carpenter's Shop’ is still 
fresh in men’s memories. The autotypes are 
capital, that of ‘Young England’ being espe- 
cially so. — No doubt the friends of Dr. J. 
Clifford, of Westbourne Park Chapel, are very 
much obliged to Messrs. Veale, Chifferiel & Co. 
for publishing a good likeness of that pastor, 
which is before us. 

From Mr. H. C. Dickins we have an “‘artist’s 
proof” of a mezzotint after a whole - length 
figure of a comely youth in a cinqgue cento costume, 
standing, and to his lute singing the immortal 
verse :— 

Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 


And Phebus ’gins arise, 
* * * * 


With every thing that pretty bin ; 

My lady sweet, arise, arise, arise ! 
Mr. Mordecai painted the picture with this 
perilous subject, and to say of his work that it 
is far from being a failure is to praise it. We 
can, however, conceive that the right way is to 
represent the minstrel of the lark-like song 
as lifting upwards a joyful face in accordance 





found. 


with the soaring verse, while the gladness of the 


attitude and his looks. Mr. Mordecai thought 
otherwise, and his pretty boy (or rather girl 
with a boy’s legs) has a rather melancholy ex- 
pression, and does not open his lips as singers 
must, while his attitude lacks verve and enthu 
siasm. It appears that Mr. Mordecai had a 
good model, but put little or no life in him or 
his picture. Apart from this, however, it is a 
pretty work. Mr. N. B. Kenealy has made a 
very good mezzotint of it. 





SALE, 


Messrs. CuoristreE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 24th, 25th, and 28th ult. the following, from 
various collections. Drawings: G. A. Fripp, Glen- 
orchy, 631. W. Hunt, Lilac and Thrush’s Nest, 
631. T. R. Lamont, Ballad of Bonny Kilmeny, 561. 
D. G. Rossetti, La Bionda del Balcone, 50I. 
Pictures: J. F. Lewis, The Commentator of 
the Koran, interior of a royal tomb, Brussa, 
Asia Minor, 2,6771. E. Fichel, In the Cabaret, 
2521. B. W. Leader, A Summer Flood, 3361.; 
Whittington Church, 3361. J. Linnell, Glean- 
ing, 2521. W. Muller, On the Lynn, 199]. P. 
Nasmyth, On the Thames, 147].; A Woody 
Landscape, with cottages and figures, 3151. C. 
Stanfield, On the Maas, 210). J. Stark, Sheep- 
Washing, 5771. T. 8S. Cooper, In the Meadows 
of Fordwich, Banks of the Stour, near Canter- 
bury, 317/. E. W. Cooke, A Calm on the 
Zuyder Zee, 1001. W. Collins, Cromer Sands, 
4301. Sir E. Landseer, Otter Hounds in Water, 
6401. J. M. W. Turner, A Coast Scene, with 
shipping, 1107. J. Hoppner, The Hoppner 
Children (engraved by James Ward as ‘ Children 
Bathing ’), 9971. T. Gainsborough, Portrait of 
Mrs. Peacocke, daughter of Col. William Jones, 
2991. Sir J. Reynolds, Lady Burke, in black 
silk cloak, seated, reading, 4461. G. Romney, 
Portrait of a Lady, in grey silk robe, with land- 
scape background, 4141. C. de Heem, Still 
Life, 1211. 





fine-Art Cossiy, 

We are sorry to understand that among the 
absentees in the forthcoming Royal Academy 
Exhibition will be Mr. F. D. Millet, whose 
capital interiors and genre subjects have often 
charmed us. Mr. G. D. Leslie contributes a 
small picture only ; Mr. Watts, as at present 
arranged, only two minor examples. r. Cal- 
deron has sent an unusually telling and large 
historic work, representing, with much dra- 
matic force, ‘Queen Elizabeth Woodville part- 
ing with her little Son in the Jerusalem 
Chamber.’ Mr. Crowe will reinstate himself in 

ublic favour by his capital ‘Thackeray and 
Peg of Limabady,’ for which the artist went 
to Limabady and painted the interior which 
the novelist described. Mr. Henry Wallis is 
among the absentees of the year. Mr. Joseph 
Clark’s three subjects of child-life will, if the 
Academy receive them all, give fresh life to 
the laurels of the painter of ‘ The Sick Child’ ; 
his ‘Distinguished Arrivals,’ two little ones 
entering a friend’s house, is a first-rate specimen 
of his child-painting. Mr. Dendy Sadler is 
this year at his best, at least he has never 

roduced anything more welcome than ‘A 
Meeting of Creditors’ and ‘The New Will,’ a 
humorous scene in a lawyer’s office. Mr. Corbet’s 
two fine landscapes, ‘Spring’ and ‘ Evening,’ 
will distinguish him highly in the eyes of 
lovers of poetical art of the kind. Mr. C. 
Wyllie’s ‘Summer Flowers,’ with a motto from 
Shelley, is sunlight immortalized and perfect 
harmony of colour upon canvas. Mr. Allan 
Hook will take a prominent position with his 
capital subject of a big ship giving, in mid- 
ocean, suglien of food and water to the crew 
of a barque. Mr. Bryan Hook has a good goat 
subject. Mr. C. P. Knight’s brilliant and solid 
landscapes, painted in the Kyles of Bute, are 
among his best works. Mr. Gotch contributes a 


striking and original picture, a sort of day-dream 





morning should be expressed in the singer's 


upon canvas, called ‘A Golden Dream,’ repre- 
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senting a girl walking in an orchard of golden 
apples. Mr. Waterhouse will send ‘A Hama- 
dryad’ and ‘ La belle Dame sans Merci’ to the 
Academy, and ‘A Water Nymph,’ looking at 
a young faun sleeping in the sunlight shadow 
of a pine wood, to the New Gallery. Mr. 
Adrian Stokes’s reputation for the year will 
depend upon his large coast landscape ‘ Castle 
Cader Rock, near St. Ives.’ Mr. Frank Calderon 
treats with exceptional vigour the rescue of his 
master’s infant from the wolf by Gelert, the 
famous hound. Of course it will be understood 
that at the last moment of ‘‘sending-in day,” 
Tuesday of this week, some of these examples 
may have been withheld. 


A NuMBER of brilliant and agreeable drawings 
by Mr. G. Wetherbee, illustrating ‘‘ English 
Pastoral Life,” are now on view in the rooms 
of the Fine- Art Society. Among the best 
of them — we have not space for naming 
more —is No. 1, ‘The Prelude,’ a most har- 
monious idyl so far as regards its colora- 
tion and illumination of a boy piping to a 
listening dog in a sunlit meadow near some 
trees. ‘ Echo’(5)is another capital sunlit picture. 
There is a nice figure of a girl calling to the 
distance, which is supposed to answer to her 
voice. ‘A Summer Idyl’ (14) is a brightly lit 
landscape, and figures of a girl and boy con- 
versing in a flower-strewn meadow are good and 
natural. ‘The Storm’(17) is a more power- 
ful, but not less harmonious effect. ‘The 
Dawn of the Year’ (18) will charm the visitor 
by its fine opalescent atmosphere, the breadth 
and tenderness of its colouring. ‘An Evening 
Bath ’ (29) reminds us of David Cox, who would 
not regret to have painted so good a thing. 
It excels in pure tones and delicate tints ; 
the flesh of the bathers is first rate, and the 
whole so charming that we should like to see 
it repeated on*a larger scale in oil, and with 
more searching studies than this small instance 
admitted ; it is, on the whole, the best drawing 
here. A girl in white, the central element of a 
design of which the coloration is founded on the 
harmonies of grey and silver, is named ‘ From 
the Spring’ (45) because she is carrying a heavy 
jar of water. ‘The Solitary Gleaner’ (44) has 
an expressive face, and the design is decidedly 
pathetic. It is our duty to commend the 
frequent poetry of Mr. Wetherbee’s designs, 
the Englishness of his mood, and the unfailing 
refinement of his motives and his treatment 
of nature.—In the same premises may be seen 
twenty-five pictures by Mr. G. G. Kilburne, 
representing, with great vivacity and variety, 
crisp touches, much finish and firmness, and 
excellent drawing of the miniature sort, subjects 
of ‘*Old English Sport,” mostly hunting scenes. 
Mr. Kilburne’s mannerisms are hardness, exces- 
sive isolation of the stronger tints of his pic- 
tures—e. g., the coats of his horsemen—and a 
certain metallic quality which reminds us of 
prints coloured in the old-fashioned way when 
‘*sport ” was depicted. 


Tue Greyfriar of this month contains an 
article, similar to that it published last year 
on Thackeray, devoted to his school contem- 
porary and—in later life—close friend John 
Leech. The Greufriar has the advantage of 
being able to use for its illustrations a pretty 
jarge collection of Leech’s drawings, the pro- 
perty of Charterhouse. The courtesy of various 
owners of copyright has freed it from all 
restraint in the use of the drawings, and by the 
permission of Sir John Millais an engraving of 
his water-colour portrait of Leech is added. 
The Leech full-page drawings are ‘ Children of 
the Mobility,’ and one from a letter by Leech, 
written at school. In the text are two racing 
sketches (done at school), caricature sketch 
(done at school), pen-and-ink sketch (Mr. Mel- 
lon), pencil sketch (dancing master), pencil 
sketch (‘The ’orse ’Ercles from Mr. Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour’), and a pencil sketch (‘Multum 
in Parvo ). 





Tue Council of the Glasgow Archeological 
Society has drawn up a protest against the 
proposed sale of the Hunterian Collection of 
Coins. 

ANoTHER exhibition of drawings by Mrs. 
Allingham will shortly be formed by the Fine- 
Art Society at the firm’s rooms in New Bond 
Street. 

Tue Yorkshire Archeological Society was 
on March 7th incorporated under the provisions 
of sec. 23 of the Companies Act, 1867, and the 
first meeting of the newly appointed Council 
was held in the Minster Library, York, on 
Thursday, March 23rd, under the chairmanship 
of Canon Raine, when sub-committees for each 
of the three Ridings and for the Society’s 
‘* Record Series” were appointed, and a plan of 
work for the sub-committees was discussed. 
Several new members were elected and five 
new subscribers to the ‘‘ Record Series” were 
announced, the total number of members being 
now about 650, and the subscribers to the 
‘* Record Series ” being about 190. A part of 
the Journal, being the first for the year 1893, 
was announced by the honorary secretary, Mr. 
Tomlinson, as nearly ready for issue ; and Mr. 
Chadwick, the honorary secretary for the 
** Record Series,” stated that the second volume 
of the ‘ Selby Coucher Book ’ would be ready in 
a few days, and that another volume of the 
‘Index of the York Wills’ and a volume of 
‘Royalist Composition Papers for Yorkshire’ 
were in the printer’s hands. It was decided 
that the Society’s midsummer excursion should 
be made to Rievaulx Abbey and Helmsley on 
the last Wednesday in July next. At the close 
of the Council meeting a general meeting of the 
members of the Society was held, when the 
certificate of incorporation was produced, and a 
general discussion on the objects and prospects 
of the Society took place. 


Tue Glasgow Schocl of Painters, as they used 
to call themselves, have, for some reason or 
other, solemnly resolved to abandon that name. 


Tue Salon of the Champ de Mars will this 
year, for the first time, comprise a section of 
architectural works, which, of course, although 
they may be sensational, will not comprise 
‘*impressions ” of the sort which are but too 
rife and outrageous in the Section de Peinture. 


Among the noteworthy contributors to the old 
Salon this year will be Laurens, 
who has nearly finished ‘ Un Prédicateur jetant 
l’Anathéme & une Reine’ and ‘ Enfant devant 
le Comité de Salut Publique’; M. J. Henner, 
who sends ‘Une Etude de Nu’ and ‘ Portrait 
de Femme’; M. J. Benner, whose pictures are 
‘Le Crypte du Couvent des Capucines a 
Palerme’ and ‘ Frissons d’Automne’; and M. 
Tattegrain, who has painted ‘L’Incendie d’un 
Village.’ 

THE modern architecture of Cairo, except in 
two or three rare examples, is notorious for its 
tasteless and pretentious character. The latest 
of the public works, the central railway station, 
now ne completion, will fortunately 
be included among the exceptional instances. 
The building was planned when Yacoub Pasha 
Artin was at the head of the Railway Depart- 
ment, his Excellency suggesting for its style 
that of the Cairo monuments of the fourteenth 
century. The plans have been ably prepared 
by Mr. Zorb, and in a short time the traveller’s 
first impression on entering Cairo will be asso- 
ciated with what is most characteristic of its 
former architectural magnificence. 


A couPLe of years ago we called attention to 
the neglected and even unsafe condition of the 
so-called Pompey’s Pillar, the most striking 
ancient monument of Alexandria. We are 
informed that chips of the pedestal are still 
broken off and sold to tourists, and that the 
mound whereon the pillar stands is the deposi- 
tory of the filth of the neighbourhood. If the 
natives care so little for their monuments, cannot 








the British official at the Public Works Depart- 
ment insist on an iron railing being placed 
round the column ? 








MUSIC 


—— 


THE WEEK. 


St. JAMES’s HALL.—Philharmonic Concerts. 
LycEUM THEATRE.— Performance of ‘ Peter the Ship- 
wright’ by Students of the Royal Academy of Music. 


Mr. Artuur SoMERVELL, whose orchestral 
ballad ‘Helen of Kirkconnel’ was _per- 
formed for the first time at the Philhar- 
monic Concert on Thursday last week, has 
already won some recognition as a writer 
of musicianly songs and pianoforte pieces, 
but so far as we are aware this is his first 
important effort in orchestral composition. 
The tragic story which forms the poetic basis 
of his piece has been variously treated ; but 
Mr. Somervell has selected for illustration the 
version of Sir Walter Scott in ‘The Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border,’ in which the 
climax is left undecided. The so-called song 
form is chosen, the work, after some intro- 
ductory matter, consisting of a pathetic 
melody in E minor, which may be regarded 
as the lament of the bereaved lover Adam 
Fleming; an agitated episode in which the 
murder of the unfortunate girl is recalled ; 
and a return of the lament, but this time 
in a softened form, according to the writer 
of the analysis, ‘‘ prescient of the near time 
when the lovers will be again united.” The 
ballad is full of touches in which poetic feel- 
ing is allied to musicianly taste, and the 
idiosyncrasies of Scottish music are avoided, 
doubtless designedly. Having done so well 
with the aid of a ‘‘ programme,” Mr. Somer- 
vell should now test his powers inthedomain 
of abstract music. ‘Helen of Kirkconnel’ 
was most warmly received, the composer 
being twice called to the platform. Native art 
was further represented by Mr. Frederic 
Cliffe’s Leeds Symphony in £ minor, which 
was heard for the first time in central London, 
and was very finely rendered under the 
composer’s direction; and by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s Overture from his incidental 
music to ‘ Macbeth,’ so that the legitimate 
interests of British-born composers received 
due attention at this concert. A remarkably 
fine performance was given of Brahms’s 
Violin Concerto by Fraulein Wietrowetz, even 
the most ungrateful passages in this enor- 
mously diiticult work being interpreted with 
almost masculine power and perfect intona- 
tion. We have once more to complain of the 
carelessness displayed in the preparation of 
the programme books of these concerts. On 
the present occasion an analysis written 
by the late Sir George Macfarren many 
years ago, when the concerto was first per- 
formed in London by Herr Joachim, was 
reprinted without any correction, so that it 
was made to appear that Brahms had only 
composed one pianoforte concerto, and that 
the executant at the present concert was a 
violinist of the male sex. Such mistakes 
are unpardonable, because so easily to be 
avoided, and we earnestly advise the Phil- 
harmonic directors to take the matter in 
hand without delay. It only remains to be 
recorded that the vocal music was supplied 
by Mr. Norman Salmond, who was artistic 
alike in Handel’s “‘Sorge infausta” and 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Non pit andrai.” 

It has been asserted, without a shadow of 
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justification, that the amount of attention | Guildhall School of Music from its foundation 


now being bestowed upon opera in our | 


leading music schools and academies is so 
much labour thrown away, unless 
students intend to devote themselves to 
opéra bouffe, lyric art of a more serious 


| 


nature being regarded with indifference in | 


this country. A statement of this sort, if 
made a few years ago, would have been 
warrantable; but at the present moment 
it is palpably absurd, light comic opera 
being at a discount in the metropolis, while 
we seem to be within measurable distance of 
the time when amateurs will have serious 
opera at their command throughout the year. 
In the provinces there are several troupes, 
with the Carl Rosa company at their head, 
and the supply of competent performers 
is certainly not in excess of the demand. 
Indeed, at present the ranks have to be 
largely recruited from America; and it 
behoves the Royal Academy of Music and 
kindred institutions to devote increasing 
energy to this department of work. The 
large gathering of musicians and the general 
public last Saturday afternoon at the 
Lyceum Theatre betokens the measure of 
interest in a field of labour which was once 
wholly neglected. In casting about for a 
suitable work for the operatic class in 
Tenterden Street choice fell upon Lortzing’s 
‘Czar und Zimmermann,’ which, under the 
title of ‘Peter the Shipwright,’ was pro- 
duced in English at the Gaiety Theatre in 
1871. On the whole, the selection may be 
commended, for, although the work belongs 
to a school now entirely out of date, it 
affords facilities for a number of aspirants 
to exercise their dawning powers, and it 
does not present any vocal or dramatic 
difficulties of an exceptional nature. Lort- 
zing was not a composer of genius, but 
he had a fluent pen, and he lived in an 
age when the Singspiel was a far more 
popular form of art than it is at pre- 
sent. As the comic operas of Rossini, Auber, 
Donizetti, Flotow, Boieldieu, Adam, and 
others are no longer cared for, there would 
be no chance of ‘Peter the Shipwright’ 
finding acceptance on the regular stage, no 
compromise between grand opera and opéra 
doufl being at present acceptable. While it 
would be unjust to criticize the students 
who took part in Saturday’s performance as 
if they were experienced artists, words of 
encouragement may be bestowed on some 
of them, notably on Mr. Arthur Appleby, 
Mr. Philip Brozel, Mr. Arthur Barlow, Miss 
Vena Galbraith, and Miss Lilian Redfern. 
The delivery of the dialogue was slow, and 
left a good deal to desire in an elocutionary 
sense; but the orchestra and chorus were 
well up to their work, and the general per- 
formance reflected much credit upon Mr. 
G. H. Betjemann, the director of the operatic 
class, who conducted with care and intelli- 
gence. 








MR. THOMAS WINGHAM. 

Tuts esteemed musician expired on Friday last 
week, after a long and painful illness which it 
was known must have a fatal termination. Mr. 
Wingham was born in 1846, and became an 
organist of a church in Southwark at the early 
age of ten years. Later on he studied under 
Sterndale Bennett at the Royal Academy of 
Music, and in 1871 was appointed a professor 
of the pianoforte in that institution. He was 


also a professor of the same instrument at the 





in 1880. Early in life he embraced the Roman 
Catholic faith, and became organist at the 


the | Brompton Oratory, where his admirably written 


| Mass in D was first performed. 


His secular 
compositions include four symphonies, six con- 
cert overtures, and miscellaneous works, several 
of them having been received with much favour 
at the Crystal Palace, the Philharmonic Con- 
certs, and elsewhere. In their perfect refine- 
ment and the easy flow of melody which charac- 
terizes them, they reflect the manner of Stern- 
dale Bennett. Mr. Wingham’s disposition 
was singularly gentle and amiable, and he was 
greatly liked among his professional brethren 
and in private life. 








Biusical Gossiy, 


THE ambition displayed by the authorities of 
the Royal College of Music in selecting such 
works as Berlioz’s ‘Symphonie Fantastique’ 
and Wagner’s Overture to ‘The Flying Dutch- 
man’ for performance by the students’ orchestra 
at the college concert on Friday last week was 
fully justified, for the interpretation in both 
instances was not only correct, but vigorous and 
intelligent, Prof. Villiers Stanford having his 
forces well in hand. Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in ¢ minor was excellently played by 
Miss Edith Green, and the finale to the first act 
of Schumann’s ‘Genoveva’ was carefully ren- 
dered by Miss Ena Bedford and Mr. William 
Green. 

Atso on Friday evening took place the fourth 
concert this season of the Wind Instrument 
Chamber Music Society at St. James's (Ban- 
queting) Hall. The programme included 
Brahms’s Trio, Op. 40, for pianoforte, violin, 
and horn; a Quintet for flute and strings by 
Ernest Spies; and Beethoven’s Sextet for strings 
and horns, Op.. 81b. The instrumental artists 
named in the programme were Messrs. F. 
Griffith, T. R. Busby, A. Brain, Frye Parker, 
W. Wilby, W. Richardson, B. P. Parker, and 
Albert Fox, with Mr. Arthur Thompson as the 
vocalist. 

Last Saturday’s Crystal Palace programme 
included fcr the first time a Violoncello Con- 
certo in Dp by Herr Julius Klengel, Op. 20, 
played by the. composer. It is effectively 
written for the solo instrument, but intrinsically 
not very interesting. The symphony was Beet- 
hoven’s in a, No. 7, which, of course, was 
splendidly played, and the scheme likewise 
contained Goldmark’s overture ‘ Sdkuntala’ and 
a selection from ‘Die Meistersinger.’ The 
vocalist was Mlle. Landi, whomade a very favour- 
able impression in ‘‘ Ah! mon fils,” from ‘ Le 
Prophéte,’ and other airs by Pergolesi and 
Gounod. 

WE can only record the programme of last 
Saturday’s Popular Concert, which included 
Mozart’s Quintet in G@ minor, Beethoven’s 
‘Kreutzer’ Sonata for piano and violin, and 
Bach’s Suite Francaise in £, No. 6, Mr. Leonard 
Borwick being the pianist. Mr. Eugene Oudin 
introduced three songs by Blumenthal from 
the album recently published. 

On Monday the season came to an end with 
an extended programme, including Brahms’s 
Sextet in B flat, Op. 18; Schumann’s Pianoforte 
Quintet in £ flat, Op. 44, with Miss Fanny 
Davies as the pianist ; the last two movements 
of Rubinstein’s Sonata in p for pianoforte and 
violoncello, Op. 18, played by Mr. Borwick 
and Signor Piatti; two movements from Spohr’s 
Duo Concertante in a for violins, played by 
Lady Halle and Herr Joachim, and accompanied 
by Sir Charles Halle; and three of Brahms’s 
Hungarian Dances, played by Herr Joachim and 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann. On this occasion 
Mrs. Semon, formerly known as Friulein 
Redeker, reappeared after many years’ retire- 
ment, and sang four Lieder by Schubert and 
Brahms in a manner that showed that her 


| beautiful mezzo-soprano voice has undergone 
| no deterioration. The season has been more 
interesting than usual, both in the number of 
artists who have appeared and in the additions 
to the repertory, and we are glad to learn that 
it has been materially successful. 

A HIGHER average of merit than usual was 
attained in the performance of the students 
at the Royal Academy concert at St. James’s 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon. The most note- 
worthy exhibition of talent was that of Miss E. 
Reynolds in Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto in 
D minor, No. 3, which was played with astonish- 
ing brilliancy and purity of intonation. It was 
not the performance of a student, but an artist 
who has little, if anything, more to learn. The 
efforts of Miss Minnie Robinson, Mr. Tom 
James, Miss Violet Robinson, and Miss Elsie 
Mackenzie (vocalists), Miss Edith Williams 
and Miss M. Molyneux (pianists), and Miss 
A. E. M. Carnes (harpist) all call for approving 
mention. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie conducted a 
large orchestra mainly composed of present or 
past students, but the only item in the pro- 
gramme for orchestra alone was Cherubini’s 
Overture to ‘ Anacreon.’ 

Mr. FREDERIC GRIFFITH gave the second of 
his flute recitals at the Steinway Hall on Tues- 
day evening, when he was assisted by Mr. Sep- 
timus Webb, Miss Héléne Mearns, and Mr. 
Frederick Rosse. The programme included 
Bach’s Sonata in B minor for flute and piano- 
forte, two new solos by J. Moir Clark, and 
others by Charles Lefebvre and Joachim 
Andersen. 

Atso on Tuesday evening Mr. Arnold Dol- 
metsch gave the last of his concerts, chiefly of 
English music of the seventeenth century, at 
the hall of Barnard’s Inn. The series has been 
extremely interesting, and we trust Mr. Dol- 
metsch has received sufficient encouragement to 
warrant him in continuing his enterprise. 

A NEW operetta, entitled ‘Mr. Jericho,’ 
written by Mr. Harry Greenbank and com- 
posed by Mr. Ernest Ford, now precedes 
‘Haddon Hall’ at the Savoy Theatre. The 
influence of the Gilbert and Sullivan series is 
ete oe alike in the libretto and the music, 

ut the humour is of the mildest description, 
and the musical numbers do not call for detailed 
description, being without exception simple to a 
fault. 

Messrs. Paterson & Sons, of Edinburgh, 

announce ten orchestral concerts next winter 
with the co-operation of the newly formed 
Scottish orchestra of about eighty performers. 
They hope to secure as conductor Herr Felix 
Weingartner, who enjoys a high reputation in 
Berlin. 
' Tne death is announced of Signor Raffaele 
Mancinelli, father of the two gifted Italian con- 
ductors, Signori Marino and Luigi Mancinelli, 
and himself a musician of considerable attain- 
ments. 

Tue rehearsals of Wagner’s ‘ Die Walkiire ’ 
at the Paris Opéra are nearly at an end, and at 
present it is decided to produce the work on 
Monday, the 10th inst. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Drury Lane Opera, ‘The Bohemian Girl’ and ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’ 7.30. 
Drury Lane Opera, ‘Carmen,’ 7.30. 
Wep. Drury Lane Opera, ‘ Faust,’ 7.30. 
Sar. Crystal Palace Concert, 3. 
— Westminster Orchestral Society's Chamber Concert, 8, West- 
minster ‘Town Hall. 


Mon. 


Turs. 








DRAMA 

Adzuma; or, the Japanese Wife. A Play in 
Four Acts. By Sir Edwin Arnold. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

In ‘Adzuma; or, the Japanese Wife,’ Sir 
Edwin Arnold has attempted a task which, 





for many reasons, is beyond his strength. 
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This “true story of the old Japan” is, as 
a story, singularly fine; so full, indeed, in 
itself of tragic import that it requires for 
its due handling a master of tragic writing, 
and that Sir Edwin Arnold assuredly is not. 
The story might almost be called a Japanese 
‘Othello.’ with variations in the manner of 
‘Le Roi s’amuse.’ It tells how Adzuma, 
the true wife of Wataru, a Japanese noble- 
man, gave her life for the sake of her 
honour—for the very ideal of honour, think- 
ing life unbearable if her chastity should be 
so much as suspected. Caught in the toils 
of villainy, and seeing no way to escape sus- 
picion, she bids her lover, if he would have 
his way with her, first kill her husband, and 
so takes the husband’s place and dies in his 
stead, for the sake of his peace. The story 
—in its exaggerated nobility of sentiment, 
its romantic extravagance of devotion, with 
its opportunities for the finest kind of melo- 
drama, for a wronged and spotless heroine, 
a villain scheming with destiny against in- 
nocence—would certainly have tempted the 
dramatists of the age of Elizabeth had they 
known of it. And we can imagine with 
what fluid pathos it would have been treated 
by Fletcher in the romantic spirit, and with 
what keen literalness Ford would have pre- 
sented to us the hard and bare outline of a 
stony grief. Victor Hugo alone, in our days, 
might have done it justice ; in his hands the 
pity of it would have become terrible, heart- 
rending, intolerable. Sir Edwin Arnold has 
approached this great tragic motive in the 
idyllic spirit; he has attempted to render it 
in the gentle meandering verse of ‘The 
Light of Asia,’ or rather in a manner which 
does but attempt variations upon that; and 
he has succeeded in presenting to us so 
moving a story without once moving us— 
whether to pity of the faultless wife, of 
the noble husband in his despair, or of 
the not ignoble murderer in his remorse. 

It is true that in selecting so remote a 
civilization as that of Japan for his milieu, 
Sir Edwin Arnold has voluntarily put him- 
self at a disadvantage. A narrative poem 
like ‘The Light of Asia,’ which depends in 
no degree on the humanity or probability of 
its personages, may well endure the specta- 
cular effect of an Eastern background. But 
a drama, of its very essence, deals with the 
action and the emotion of real men and 
women ; and to get at once, as the author 
of ‘Adzuma’ has tried to do, truth to the 
essentials of human nature, and truth to the 
very formulas and fashions of Japanese 
manners, seems to us an impossibility. 
People who say, ‘Oh! and the Lady Koro- 
mogawa! Makoto ni shibaraku! Is the high 
health well?” may be speaking good 
Japanese (text and translation), but they 
are not speaking very interesting English. 
When, as the climax to an important de- 
claration, they inform us 

Chiyo mo Kawaranu fufu zo, 
they may be stating matters of great moment, 
but, to the British reader, they are a little 
obscure. But it is not merely to the splashes 
of actual Japanese which so inexcusably 
disfigure the pages that we object; it is to 
the general endeavour after local colour, 
which is constantly interfering with what 
we do get of likeness to human nature. 
Japanese art is all decorative, and the de- 
corative use of Japanese “ properties ” would 


be unexceptionable, and might be charm- | 





ing. But ‘Adzuma’ is what Browning 
called a soul’s tragedy, and no Western 
playwright will ever come to understand 
the soul of a native of the East. Sir Edwin 
Arnold may dress his puppets in the appro- 
priate haori; he may make them pose, 
tanaku in hand, at the door of a yashiki ; 
they may exclaim ‘“xaruhodo!/” with the 
proper emphasis and the proper frequency ; 
they may fulfil the demands of etiquette by 
saying ‘‘ Hajimemashite!” when they are 
introduced to one another; but, for all this, 
these people with the strange names will 
be no more like the Japanese idea of the 
Japanese than the entries in Cetewayo’s 
diary would be like the drawing-room con- 
versation in Mayfair. 

But it is time that the author should speak 
for himself. Here is Morito’s soliloquy 
when he discovers that he has killed the 
woman he loves instead of the man he 
hates :— 

Not his! But Adzuma's! 

What! have I murdered Adzuma? 

Shrewdly thou beaconedst me! 
straight 

To damnable perdition! Eyes! soft eyes! 

Shut, lest they blight themselves with glimpse of 
me, 

Yes, ye are Adzuma’s; the pale cheeks her’s; 

The blanched, locked lips her’s—her’s the black hair 
cropped 

And tied Wataru’s way. Oh, I see well 

What snare she laid. The savage eagle ‘s trussed 

By the white dove’s small foot. Fiends that do 
tempt, 

You, Sakamune! chief—come hither and grin ! 

Your utter worst is wrought! Why then, she’s 
true ! 

She never wrote the script! Gods! all reads plain 

Writ in this pure bright blood. She could not put 

Our cursed plots aside, unless she died, 

And so she died, making of Morito 

Servant and purger to her innocence, 

Oh, miserable Morito! Oh, spite 

Of sinfulness, mocked, to set Virtue right ! 

This is like a far-off echo, in its violent 
feebleness, of one of the minor Elizabethans. 
It has neither the moving quality of such 
pathetic simpleness as the words of Triboulet 
when he finds that he has killed his child, 
nor the irresponsible lift of really fine poetry 
that will be poetical, whether it overstep the 
modesty of nature or not. In the prose, too, 
alternating with the elaborate courtliness 
which mimics the Japanese phraseology, 
there is an evident straining after something 
of the Elizabethan humour in metaphor. 
Often the verse is like the verse of Brown- 
ing when he translated Greek; here, for 
instance :— 

Thus, day by day, and night by night, alone— 
With Yasuhira gone—his lady prayed 

These things unceasingly at Kwannon’s shrine 
Till answer came—strange answer, were all true ! 

Sometimes the verse crawls like this, in a 
way of its own :— 

We know your mind to him, and his deserts, 
And none is minded save to praise him here, 
But, when you cast your zo7% at the gate, 
Our speech went on the story of his birth ; 
An eagle mixed with it, and foregone feuds, 
So was it said—and you the one who knows: 
An ’t be not private, will you make it ours? 

Again, we have—strangely enough, in a 
play which has in it so much of the motive 
of ‘ Othello ’—so plain an echo of ‘ Othello’ 
as this :— 

But, oh thou Lily-Flower, 
That art so fair, so pure, scented so sweet 
As if the Angels’ breaths came with thee here ; 


and in the very last lines :— 


Adzuma’s head ! 
Hell’s light ! 
I have steered 





Good sword, forgive 
I stained thee so! But, see, he could not live! 


a reminiscence of the end of Browning’s 
little lyric tragedy ‘In a Gondola’ :— 
The Three, I do not scorn 
To death, because they never lived: but I 
Have lived indeed, and so—(yet one more kiss)— 
can die ! 

But in general the verse is of fairly 
pleasant idyllic quality, like the verse by 
which Sir Edwin Arnold has attracted some 
attention in the past. Here, for instance, 
are two speeches of husband and wife, ela- 
borating a single most elastic simile in a 
way somewhat unusual in the drama :— 


WATARU. Close, close, kind wife! Ah, from 
the noisy main, 
Where roll and break rough waves of salt affairs, 
Ambitions, plans, policies, plots and wars, 
And the wild winds blow of our mortal weather, 
How good it is to be the ship that shoves 
Straight o’er the furrowed sea, with sails braced 


square 

And helm set hard for port ; and, so to come— 
The holiday breezes whistling in the ropes, 
The merry dolphins racing us for sport, 
The friendly headlands shutting safely in, 
The billows gently falling from their foam 
To peace, and equal ripples—into port, 
And there cast anchor, where the quiet keel 
Rides doubled on her shadow in the sun. 

ApzuMA, Yea, and dear ship! how good to be 

the port 

Which, glad to have her noble vessel home, 
Opens its heart to take the brave bulk in ! 
Forget upon my breast what storms did swell, 
What evil weathers irked, what troublesome seas 
Dashed at thy gallant bows their bitter spray, 
Or sought to snatch thine ensign, where it flew 
Bright emblem of thy bold nobility. 
Here art thou safe, indeed, for ’twixt the brunt 
Of any outer tempest brewed for thee, 
Or distant gathering of dark clouds that brood 
Woe to the seaman, stand my steadfast guards, 
My harbouring arms, my love, humble but strong, 
My life wrapped round thine honour and thy life 
Even like the haven-walls, that must go down 
Before the ship within takes injury. 

War. Dear placid Port! I moor, and rest in thee. 

The play is by no means without interest, 
but it does not prove Sir Edwin Arnold to 
be a dramatist. It indicates, however—leav- 
ing the indication to be developed by some 
more accomplished craftsman—the possi- 
bilities of a splendid subject. 








THE WEEK. 


OpERA ComMIQUE.—‘Man and Woman,’ a ‘“ Comedy 
Drama” in Four Acts. By Henry C. De Mille and David 
Belasco. 


More success has attended the effort to 
familiarize the English public with eccen- 
tric types of American humour than with 
the later developments of commercial life. 
A series of actors from Jefferson and Burney 
Williams to “ Billy ”’ Florence has interested 
us by exhibiting the products of a strange 
civilization. Concerning the New York life 
of to-day the average Englishman is blankly 
ignorant. That speculation runs riot is 
known, and that the conditions of life are 
more feverish than with us is also accepted. 
A play so original and powerful even as 
‘The Henrietta’ of Mr. Bronson Howard 
failed to reconcile our public to the strange 
and not particularly attractive physiognomies 
of modern American financiers. It may be 
doubted whether ‘Man and Woman’ will be 
more fortunate. It is a wild, ill-concocted 
play, with oneortwostrong and effective situa- 
tions and some clever sketches of character. 
Its pictures of American life fail, however, 
to carry conviction. Either they are over- 


| charged or the conditions of existence are 
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sufficiently deplorable. The occupation of 
the Americans depicted seems to be 
growing rich at any cost: a necessity 
tempered by marriage. In the pursuit 
of wealth the personages invented by 
Messrs. De Mille and Belasco are suffi- 
ciently earnest and enterprising; in their 
approaches to the opposite sex they are 
timidity itself, and the ladies have prac- 
tically to do all the courting. The main 
action of ‘Man and Woman’ is commonplace 
melodrama. A young cashier in a bank, 
for the sake of growing suddenly rich 
enough to claim the hand of a woman 
whom he loves, speculates rashly and makes 
away with the securities confided to his 
charge. A period of financial panic super- 
venes, and the bank directors, at their wits’ 
end for capital, discover that they have 
been robbed. No slightest suspicion of 
guilt attaches to the real criminal, all evi- 
dence pointing to a junior cashier in whose 
charge the documents have been. To this 
man, who has long been his friend, and is 
betrothed to his sister, William Prescott, 
the defaulter, is bound by strong ties. He 
remains silent, however, during a meeting 
of the bank directors, and the innocent 
man is sent for trial. One personage 
has known the truth. This is Agnes 
Rodman, to whom Prescott is betrothed. 
She, like Norah in ‘A Doll’s House,’ has been 
‘‘ waiting for the miracle,” and has hoped to 
see her lover take on himself the responsi- 
bility for his own deed. The couragethe poor 
craven lacks she supplies, and the fraudu- 
lent clerk avows his guilt by the novel, and 
we should suppose difficult, process of mana- 
cling his own wrists. It would appear that 
in the original some punishment was 
awarded the criminal. All this has been 
changed in the English adaptation, the 
last act of which has been altered by 
Mr. Malcolm Watson. In this he is made 
an object of immediate sympathy. He is 
allowed to resign his position and is pro- 
vided with a better, finds his friends only 
too anxious to assist and greet him, and 
marries a young lady of incredible tender- 
ness and no less incredible wealth. The 
moral of this seems to be that of ‘The New 
Magdalen ’—that no cleanliness is of much 
account that has not been reached after a 
preliminary roll in the gutter. The piece 
took a grip upon the public. Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Dacre played with much 
earnestness the two principal characters, 
and will doubtless find in the play 
material for acountry triumph. The piece 
is, however, disjointed, and blends most 
strangely melodrama and farce. It stands 
in need of vigorous compression. More 
than half of its comic scenes might with 
benefit be excised. 








Dramatic Gossip, 


Messrs. Biackre & Son are about to issue, 
under the title of ‘Introduction to Shake- 
speare,’ the ‘‘ Life of Shakespeare ” contributed 
by Prof. Edward Dowden to the ‘ Henry Irving 
Shakespeare,’ which has been thoroughly 
revised and amplified by the author for separate 
issue. The volume contains a sketch of Shak- 


speare’s life, an appreciation of his works and 
the development of his genius, some account cf 
the doubtful plays, of the stage history of the 
plays, and of eminent actors and editors of 
Shakspeare, Shakspeare’s will, Heminge and 





Condell’s preface to the first folio, and Ben 
Jonson’s commendatory verses in the same. 

Miss Lucy IsaBetta Buckstone, who has 
died in her thirty-fifth year, was one of the 
numerous daughters of the whilom manager of 
the Haymarket. Her first appearance was made 
at the Croydon Theatre as Gertrude in ‘ The 
Little Treasure.’ Her début at the Haymarket 
took place December 26th, 1875, as Ada Ingot 
in ‘ David Garrick.’ She played at the Lyceum 
Annette in ‘ The Bells’; at the Prince of Wales’s, 
Lucy Ormonde in ‘ Peril’; at the Haymarket 
she was the original Minnie Symperson in ‘ En- 
gaged’; and so recently as February 18th, 1891, 
was Gwendolin Pettigrew in a revival at the 
Globe of ‘ The Parvenu.’ 

On the afternoon of Thursday in last week 
Mr. Lionel Baxter appeared at the Trafalgar 
Square Theatre as Restuesio in ‘The Fool’s 
Revenge,’ a difficult character, for which he has 
not the requisite knowledge or experience. 

WITH a view to the production of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde’s comedy ‘A Woman of no Importance,’ 
which may be expected before very long at the 
Haymarket, Mrs. Bernard-Beere has been en- 
gaged. 

Tre Ibsen performances at the Vaudeville 
and the Royalty Theatre are over. The latter 
theatre will remain closed until the 6th inst., 
when Mr. Brandon Thomas’s comedy of ‘Clever 
Alice’ will be produced. 

A NEW comedietta by Mr. Malcolm, called 
‘The Substitute,’ has been played at the Stein- 
way Hall, with Mr. Sydney Brough, Miss 
Cowen, and Miss Violet Darrell in the principal 
parts. 

Durine the present week, with the exception 
of Saturday, many of the principal theatres have 
been closed. The list includes Drury Lane (at 
which the pantomime is over), the Lyceum, 
the Haymarket, Toole’s, the Adelphi, and the 
Lyric. 

Miss AnnrE Rose will play in a series of 
afternoon representations Clara Mowbray in 
an adaptation, by Messrs. W. H. Pollock and 
Richard Davy, of ‘St. Ronan’s Well.’ 








MISCELLANEA 


a 


Cashiobwry.—In the ‘Cartularium Saxonicum,’ 
vol. i. p. 373, the editor identifies Caegesho 
with Cashiobury. The identification was very 
natural. The grant of land at Caegesho is to 
St. Alban’s Abbey, and names occur in it which 
seem to have their modern representatives in 
the neighbourhood of Cashiobury. A further 
examination, however, suggests great caution in 
attempts to identify place-names occurring in 
the charters. The place indicated in the grant 
referred to is to be found elsewhere. The 
Abbey of St. Alban’s is stated in the ‘ Taxatio’ 
of Pope Nicholas to be in possession of lands 
given in this grant: ‘‘ Abb. Sci Albani h’t in 
Caysho,” &c. (p. 53); and on pp. 34 and 38 
Caysho is said to be in the archdeaconry of 
Bedford. This is manifestly Keysoe in Bed- 
fordshire. I am inclined to think that Cashio- 
bury takes its name from the river Chess, which 
was probably in early times Caeges (cf. the 
river Cray in Kent, which appears in the charters 
as Craeg-ea). Chesham is on the Chess, and the 
river runs within a short distance of Cashio- 
bury Park. Epmunp McCuvre. 
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WELLS GARDNER, 
DARTON & CO’S LIST. 


—f ee 
Just ready, 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON RUSSIA. 


‘“WITH RUSSIAN PILGRIMS.” 
Being an Account of a Sojourn in the White 
Sea Monastery, and a Journey by the Old 
Trade Route from the Arctic Sea to Moscow, 
By ALEXANDER A. BODDY, F.R.G.S., Mem. 
ber of the Imperial Geographical Society of 
Russia, and Author of ‘To Kairwan the Holy.’ 


To which is added an Appendix by the Ven, 
ARCHIMANDRITE MELETII, giving a History of 
the Monastery of the Solovétsk, Maps and Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

‘The unusual route taken by Mr. Boddy gives his work an 
uncommon interest for readers of books of travel.” —Scotsman, 


‘* Decidedly good reading; has much freshness of interest.’ 
Saturday R:view, 


GREAT CHARACTERS of FICTION. 
Edited by M. E. TOWNSEND. Containing 
Contributions by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Mrs, JEROME MERCIER, ESME STUART, 
M. E. TOWNSEND, CHRISTABEL COLE- 
RIDGE, Mrs. FIELD (Author of ‘ Ethne’), and 
others. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 





‘* The general idea of the series is excellent.’—GUARDIAN. 
“* The scheme excites our interest.” SATURDAY REVIEW. 


THE 


NATIONAL CHURCHES. 
Edited by PH, DITCHFIELD, M.A. F.R.Hist.S. 


1. GERMANY. 
By S. BARING-GOULD, Author of ‘ Mehalab,’ 
‘Germany, Past and Present,’ &c. With Maps. 


“Mr. Baring-Gould’s contribution is excellent......One of 
the best accounts in English of the German Reformation, its 
real meaning and real effects, that we have ever come 
across.”—Guardian, 

“It is at once solid and graphic, accurate and picturesque.” 

Scot's Magazine, 


2. SPAIN. 
By FREDERICK MEYRICK, M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln, Editor of the Foreign Church Chronicle, 
With Map. 


“It is a really valuable work.”—Manchester Examiner. 
“ Exceedingly interesting.”—Church Bells, 


3. IRELAND. 
By THOMAS OLDEN, M.A., Vicar of Ballyclougb. 
With Maps. 


“In dealing with the early ecclesiastical history of Ireland, 
he has studied the original authorities himself, and thrown 
much valuable light on many points hitherto obscure in 


themselves.”— Zimes. 

“* Seldom has the student of Irish history the good fortune 
to encounter work so learned and so simple, so instructive 
and so entertaining as this brilliant epitome of the history 


of the early Irish Church.”—Athenaeum. 





4. THE NETHERLANDS. 
By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., Rector of Barkham, 
Wokingham. With Maps. [Just ready. 


5. SCOTLAND. 
By H. M. LUCKOCK, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. 
With Maps. 

“A lucid and temperate survey of Scottish ecclesiastical 
history.”— Times. 

‘‘ His pages are packed with facts from which you are at 
liberty to draw your conclusions, and which he never garbles 
or distorts with a view to bolstering up his own. e dis- 
plays a really surprising comprehension of affairs peculiarly 
Scottish.”—National Observer. 





BEHOLD the MAN! Wherein is 
set forth the Human Nature of our Divine Lord as the 
Instrument of our Salvation. By the Rev. JOHN 
WAKEFORD, Diocesan Missioner of Chichester. With 
Introduction by the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of 
CHICHESTER. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s, 


London: 2, Paternoster-buildings, E.C. 
Westminster: 44, Victoria-street, 8.W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S 
SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—oor 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
MEMOIR and WRITINGS of EDWARD CALVERT, ARTIST. 


By his Third 80a, SAMUEL CALVERT. With 3) Inset Plates and more than 30 other Illustrations in Facsimile 
from the Artist’s Designs. Strictly Limited Edition of 350 Copies, imperial 4to. with Large Margins; each Copy 
Numbered and Signed. Price Three Guineas net. (Shortly. 


The GLACIAL NIGHTMARE and the FLOOD: a Second 


Appeal to Common Sense from the Extravagance of some Recent Geolegy. By Sir HENRY H. HOWORTH, K.C.I1.E. 
M.P. F.G.S., &c., Author of ‘ Lhe Mammoth and the Flood,’ &c. 2 vole demay 8vo. cloth, 30s, _ est rte 


The PRINCELY CHANDOS: a Memoir of James Brydges, after- 


wards the First Duke of Chandos. By JOHN ROBERT ROBINSON. Illustrated, demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 12s. 6d, 
“A remarkable study of a rapid acquisition, and almost equally - loss, of immense wealth ; and a valuable picture 


of a historical figure hituerto imperfectly understood.”— Court Journal, 


The HISTORY of SOUTH AUSTRALIA: from its Foundation 


to the Year of its Jubilee; with a Chronological Summary of all the Principal Events of Interest up to date. By 





EDWIN HODDER, Author of ‘George Fite Angus, Father and Founder of South Australia,’ &c. With Maps. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 


The FRENCH WAR and the REVOLUTION. By W. M. Sloane, 


Ph.D. L.H.D., Professor in Princeton University. Being the New Volume in the ‘ American History” Series. With 
[ Shortly. 


Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. By Capt. A. T. Mahan, Author of 


‘ The Influence of Sea Power upon History,’ &c. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
A one ae gg on family papers, of the great Confederate admiral, who “‘ attacked regardless of consequences, and 


never turned back. 


MEMORABLE PARIS HOUSES. By Wilmot Harrison, Author 


of ‘Memorable London Houses,’ Fully —— with Portraits of Celebrities and Sketches of their Houses, 


specially drawn for this Work. Crown svo. cloth. 


The TOWN of COWPER; or, the Literary and Historical 


Associations of Olney and its Neighbourhood. By THOMAS WRIGHT, Author of ‘ The Life of Cowper,’ &c. 
Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


Edition. 


(April, 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
The CHINESE JAR. By Fergus 


HUME. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 1s. [April. 





WILFRED WAIDE, BARRISTER 


and NOVELIST. By RICHARD PENDEREL. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 





A POLISH CONSPIRACY; or, a 


Wandering Star. By F. DU TERTRE (Denzil Vane), 
Author of ‘ From the Dead.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 





PER ASPERA, a THORNY PATH. 


By GEORG EBERS, Author of ‘ An Egyptian Princess.’ 
2 vols. 12mo. limp cloth, 2s. each. 





NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S SIX- 
SHILLING STANDARD NOVELS. 


WOLFENBERG. By William Black, 


Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth,’ &. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 


The FEVER of LIFE. By Fergus 


HUME, Author of ‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





[Shortly. 





EVEN MINE OWN FAMILIAR 

FRIEND. By EMILY MARTIN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“A brisk story.” —Atheneum. 

[/n preparation, 





The TERRIBLE CZAR: a Romance 
of the Times of Ivan the Terrible. By Count A. K. 
TOLSTOI. Translated by Capt. FILMORE, of the 
** Back Watch.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 





Second 
(April. 





THEOLOGY. 
FAITH and CRITICISM: Essays by 


Congregationalists. Crown 8vo. cloth. (April. 
Among the Contributors are:—Prof. BENNETT, Prof. 
ADENEY, Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., Rev. ERIC LAW- 
RENCE, Rev. R. F. HORTON, Rev. W. ARNOLD THOMAS, 
Rev. F. H. STEAD, MA., Prof. ARMITAGE, and THOS. 
RALEIGH. 


The British Weekly, March 16, says :—‘‘ Hardly any book 
of the spring season is more eagerly looked for than * Faith 
and Criticism,’ in which the young Congregational leaders 
will explain their views on questions of criticism and 
aT as the young High Church leaders did in ‘ Lux 

undi.’” 


SIX MEDITATIONS on the 
GARDENS of SCRIPTURE: together with a Sermon 
on Christianity aud Archeology, preached at the Uni- 
versity Church, Cambridge, before the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute, by the Rev. J. CHARLES COX, 
LL.D. F.S.A. Crown 8vo. cioth, 5s. (Ready, 


THINGS NEW and OLD. By the 


Rev. Dr. ROBERT COLLYER, of New York. With 
Photogravare Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, (Ready. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST READY. 


Uniform crown 8vo, Volumes, with Photogravure 
Portraits, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


By the Dean of Norwich, Dr. Lefroy.— 


AGONLZ CHRISTI. 


By the Rev. W. L. Watkinson.—The 


TRANSFIGURED SACKCLOTH. 


By Dr. Thorold, Lord Bishop of Win- 


chester.—The GOSPEL of WORK. 














EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL. 


A RIDE from LAND’S END to JOHN o' GROAT'S. By Evelyn 


BURNABY, M.A.S.C.L. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. (Just ready. 
A gossipy accourt of a trip made on horseback between the points indicated in the title. The author is a brother of 
the late Capt. Burnaby, and many hitherto unpublished anecdotes of that redoubtable traveller and soldier are introduced. 


HOW I SHOT MY BEARS; or, Two Years’ Tent Life in Kullu 


and Lahool. By Mrs. R.H. TYACHE. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth. [April. 


JAPAN AS WE SAW IT. By Miss M. Bickersteth. With 


Preface by the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF EXETER. Fully illustrated by Reproductions from Photo- 
graphs. Demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. [April. 


“CLEAR ROUND.” By E. A. Gordon, M.J.S., Author of ‘ Child 


Culture,’ &c. With 2 Maps and 8 Full-Page Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. [ Shortly. 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME, CONTAINING ALL THE ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND TEXT. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA. By Henry M. Stanley, D.C.L. LL.D., &e. 


Being the Official Publication recording the Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of Emin, Governor of Equatoria. With 
3 Mapsand 150 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. in handsome cloth binding, 10s. 64. [Now ready. 
“Mr. Stanley’s narrative of his adventures, privations, sufferings, trials, dangers, and discoveries during his heroic 
quest and rescue of Emin Pasha is as moving and enthralling a tale as ever was told by man.”— Times. 


WITH CAPTAIN STAIRS to KATANGA. By Joseph A. Moloney, 


M.D., Medical Officer of the Expedition. Crown 8vo, cloth. (Shortly. 


GUIDE to HEALTH in AFRICA. By Surgeon-Major T. H. 


PARKE, A.M.D., Medical Officer to Mr. Stanley’s Equatorial Expedition. Small crown 8vo. limp cloth. [Shortly. 


The WEST INDIES. ByG. Washington Eves. Published under 


the auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. (Ready. 

















London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C. 
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“That delightful repository of forgotten lore, 


NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


“Thatuseful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept 
NoTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Review, 


¢t When found, make a note of.”—CAPTAIN CUTTLE, 





Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 4d., of all 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 


HISTORY, 
Illustrated by Original Communications and 
Inedited Documents. 





BIOGRAPHY, 
Including unpublished Correspondence of 
eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected 


with them, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
More especially of English Authors, with 
Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous 
Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLE- 
LORE, 
Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application, 


PHILOLOGY, 
Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our Old Poets, 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 
Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 
On points of EccLESIASTICAL History, ToPo- 
GRAPHY, FINE ARTS, NATURAL History, MiIs- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, &c. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 


Newsvendors, 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. ’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


ANNALS OF AN OLD MANOR HOUSE, 
SUTTON PLACE, GUILDFORD. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Illustrated from Original Drawings by Wm. Luker, jun., W. Niven, and C. Foster Hayward, F.R.1.B.A. 
Demy 4to. 42s. net. 


The SYNOPTIC PROBLEM for ENGLISH READERS. An 


Inquiry into the Structure and Origin of the Gospels. By ALFRED J. JOLLEY. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


HISTORIC PERSONALITY. By Francis Seymour Stevenson, 


M.P. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
OLD JOHN, and other Poems. By the Author of ‘Fo'c’s'le 
By Henry James. Crown 


Yarns.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The REAL THING, and other Tales. 
THREE NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
SIR TOM. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of ‘Kirsten.’ Crown 8vo. 
SA Tr URDA Y REVIEW.—“ Has the charm of style, the literary quality and flavour that never fail to please.” 


The NATIONS AROUND ISRAEL. By A. Keary, Author of 


‘ Early Egyptian History.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHIES of EMINENT PERSONS. Reprinted from the 


TIMES. Vol. IV. 1887-1890. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME OF “ MACMILLAN’S GLOBE LIBRARY.” 


BOSWELL'S LIFE of JOHNSON. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by MOWBRAY MORRIS. Crown 8vo. green cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TIMES.—* Handy in size, well edited, though not ov erburdened with notes, and provided with a copious index, this 


edition should achieve an immediate and lasting popularity. 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Has all the admirable qualities that ales to the Globe series of classics, and may be safely recom- 
mended as the best one-volume edition of this famous work...... fei is a boon to have this work in one handy volume, witha 
thoroughly good text, with all Boswell’s notes, with the cream of the work of other annotators, with a first-rate index, and 


with an admirable introduction.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—< Supplies what has been long wanted—a handy one- -volume edition of Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ 


printed in type that human eyes can read.” 
SECOND EDITION. 


MOTHERS and SONS. By Rev. the Hon. Edward Lyttelton, 


M.A., Head Master of Haileybury College. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SPEAKER.—“ A thoroughly sensible little book.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ An earnest and honest effort to be helpful. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 402, APRIL, 1893, price 1s., contains— 

1. MISS STUART’S LEGACY. By Mrs. Steel. Chaps. 7-9. , 6. The BRUISED SERPENT. By W. H. Hudson. 
2. The NAMES of POLITICAL PARTIES. By C. K. 

Roylance Kent. 7. FROM a CORACLE. By A. G. Bradley. 
3. SOME ENGLISH CHARACTERS in FRENCH FIC- 8. The APOSTASY of JULIAN FULKE. By Alan Adair. 

TION. By Arthur F. Davidson. (Concluded.) 
4. IN the REALM of SOUND. | 9, VIRGILIUM VIDI. 
5. MY PUPILS in the GREAT KARROO. | College, Oxford. 

MACMILLAN & CO. London. 


BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. 
Edited by ALFRED W. POLLARD. 


Six Volumes, post 8vo. illustrated, Six Shillings net per Volume. 


The GREAT BOOK-COLLECTORS. By Cuarues 


ISAAC ELTON and MARY AUGUSTA ELTON. With 10 Illustrations. 
Notes and Queries.—‘ The first of the attractive series of books about books appears in a shape dear to amateurs of books, 
with goodly type and paper...... A well-written and eminently acceptable volume.” 
Black and White.—“ Really delightful book.” 


BOOK-PLATES, with Findlasstave and 36 Illustra- 


tions of Book-Plates, by W. J. HARDY, F.S.A., is now ready. 
Extract from Preface.—*1 have aimed at giving in this little handbook an historic sketch, however unpretentious, 
of the different styles adopted in designing book-plates from their first introduction.” 


It is full of elementary common sense.” 


By the President of Magdalen 








The remaining four volumes of the Series will comprise :— 


BOOKS in MANUSCRIPT. A | The DECORATION of BOOKS. 


Short Introduction to their Study and Use. With | _ 
sUnapteren Reeaets, My FALCONER MADAn, uA. | 77 4-W- SOELARD. 


EARLY PRINTED BOOKS. By | BINDINGS. By H. P. Horne. 


E. GORDON DUFF. 
*.* The whole of the Large-Paper Edition, sites of 250 copies, has been already subscribed for. 


London: KEGAN PAvL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co, LrmiTED, Paternoster House, Charing Oross-road. 
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FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 
Tas secede aoe wOOD ENGRAVING. 
See Peames sot Serr, as nee 
Subjects, 


mited to 500 ae on ordinary mand ito 
signed and numbered, 01. 10s. net, an: 





rge 
Edition) are here given in their entirety, and in addition is — 
Diirer’s ‘ Trizmphal Car of Maximilian,’ measuring 7 feet 4 iuches, with 
a height of > gma Of this Large-Paper Edition only a few copies 
n unsol 


“A magnifice .-Not a page without interest and extreme 
pleasure re and profit.” — m, 
“The history of the art by an expert of ex ”— Portfolio. 
“The most luxurious thing of its kind. lish Illustrated Magazine. 
oa Prospectus on — 


gage tee received b: 
B. FP. Stevens, 4, Trafalgar-square, L3ndon, w.c. 


lM‘HE CHISWICK PRESS EDITIONS of 
ENGLISH CLASSICAL WORKS. Limited Editions of 450 copies 
on hand-made paper, price 7s. 6d. each, net; and 50 on Japanese vellum 
paper, 15s. each, ne 
Just ready. 


DRAYTON’S BATTLE of AGINCOURT. Edited, 

—? Introduction and ao, ee . RICHARD GARNETT. Crown 

oy me? boards. ortraits of Drayton, one from the 

sicture fn the Dulwich Gallery and the other from the edition of 1627. 
Previously published. 


FIELDING’S JOURNAL of a VOYAGE to 
LISBON. Edited, with Introduction and N by AUSTIN DOB- 
SON. Crown 8yo. paper rt boards. With Portrait of Fielding from 
Basire’s Engraving of Hogarth’s sketch. 


SWIFT'S POLITE CONVERSATION. By Srtmon 
WAGSTAFF, Esq. “apr with Introduction and Notes, by 
pepe SAINTSBURY. wn 8yo. perer r boards, With Portrait 
of Swift from the picture ¥, - Jorvas in the National Portrait Gallery, 
the border being from Vertue’s engraving of the same picture. 


NASH’S UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER; or, the 
Life of Jack Wilton. With an Essay on the Life and Writin 
Nash, by EDMUND GOSSE. Crown 8vo. paper boards. rie 
Portrait of the Earl of Surrey from the Daten attributed to Hol- 
bein, at Hampton Court Palace. 

*,* Other volumes are in preparation. 


nt volume.. 





SOME NOTES on BOOKS and PRINTING: a 
Guide for —— and others. By C. T. JACOBI, Manager of the 
Chiswick and Examiner in Ty: phy to Ly City and 
Guilds of London Institute. With many ypog cal Specimens 
and Samples of Papers. Demy 8vo. price 5s. n 


London : Charles Whittingham & Co. 20 and 21, et 's-court, E.C. 





EW BOOK.— —Mr. ¥ S lary. Facts, Ideas, 
JAMES T. 





HOSKINS. | Royal on 7 rice, ate 

‘Many of his observations a: indicate 1 ability 
nality of mind.” The Sketch says: ‘There are so many people 
like to share the delight — most amusing book of the season 
rovides....Gems to revel in.” e Liverpool Mercury says: , {Itis so 
‘ull of suggestive thought, original, h , and p 


Publishers, Digby, Long & Co. 18, Bouverie- street, London, E.C. 





and ori 
I shoul 








Price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most ee Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS8. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, S. W. 





Now ready, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
21, War lane, E.C. 





Gs 





In the press, and will be shortly published, 4to. 
PAROCHIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 
Argument and Plan. 
By HENRY C. STEPHENS, M.P. 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


BENNETT’S POEMS. 





..* 
e 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Xschylus. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SCNGS for SAILORS. 


Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 





Messrs. SKE FFINGTON 
that Miss ADELE 


& SON beg to announce 
WARREN’S New Novel, 


entitled ‘GRAYBRIDGE HALL, 1 vol. (6s.), 


may now be obtained at the Libraries. 
London: 163, Piccadilly, W. 


NOTES and QUERIES, (EIGHTH SERIEs.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—‘ Nu aren '—Elizabeth and Mary, Queen of [ns 
Jeftreys’s House — Pr 2 Wotfington ’s Recantation — Primrose 
Frenc ae Folk-lore—‘ Thirty days hath wee empl ’—James, 
Seventh Earl o Derby—Dignities Created—Warlock and Witch— 
Mummy Seeds—James II.’s Coachman—Rapid Writing. 

QUERIES :—Lady of the Bed-chamber—J. Dicken — Englishmen who 
died at Constantinople—Gray’s Alcaic Ode—‘‘ Republic of Letters "— 
Heraldry—Commines—Sir R. Ashton—Gestrum — Adams of Gore 
Hall—Celtic—Bridge and Culvert—Anne Kirkeet—Post-office Gram- 
mar—‘Cynegan’s Feast "—Bangor—Coffee—Sir Thomas of Watering. 

REPLIES :—Chaucer’s ‘Stilbon'—Sir J. Bowes—Harvey Family—W. 
Eland— J. Newton—Mistake : Mistaken—Marrow- bones eee 

« Brouette” — Parish E ‘A 

“Commenced M.A.”—“ Its” "Dover ‘Slave ‘Trade—Ey ; Abbey Altar 
—Titus Oates—‘‘ Ex Africa semper aliquid novi "—Cue—Holy ‘rhorn 
—C. Howard — False Quotation—Trumbull—Good Devil of Wood- 
stock — ‘‘Coliar-holders ”: ‘ Woodish - silver - holders” — Sir 

Mennes—‘“ Crocodile’ '—Musie at Norwich—Bibliography of School 
Magazines — ‘‘ Burn the bellows "—Strachey Family--Dictio ee 
Funeral by W' omen—Draughts—Old Mulberry ‘Tree—Abbey Churches 
pea ol Sheriffs’ Dress — Arthur Onslow —Ghost Miners—Authors 

anted. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Bright’s ‘Gospel of St. Luke in Anglo-Saxon * — 
Worsley’s ‘Dawn of the English Reformation ‘—Leland’s ‘ Works of 
Helurich Helse,’ Vols. VII. and VIII. —‘ The London and Middlesex 
Note. 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 
Price 4d. ; by post, 44d. 
Published by John C. Francis, isha se Chancery-lane, E.C. 
NO®WICcH UNION Ise INSURANCE 
Established Tier. 








HEAD 40, Fe NORWICH—Surrey-stree 
50, see E.C.; 10, Kin 
LONDON OFFICES {% #6, Pocally, W. and, 
Amount Bay 
Claims Paid 
Agents Wanted in pa ayn a ene —Applications to be made to 
either of the above London Offi 
Norwich, March 25th, 1893. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. 
Head Office: 11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Law Courts Branch: 21, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 


W illiam-street, 
Victoria-st., S.W. 





DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—GEORGE LAKE, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—JOHN J. HAMILTON, Esq. 
Win al Dawson, Ba Esq. John Hunter, Esq. 
Dawson Beaumont Ww anaes Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, E: John B. Mart 
Granville F. R. Fa qahar, ak Henry John Normad, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gib ibbs, Esq. M David Powell, 
James Goodson, Esq Roderick Prev ‘ost, in 
Richard M. ay "Esq. rick Ft bral e 
Hon. Evelyn Hubbard. t, Esq., MP. 
Actuary and ee ¥; 4 poe oes 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. Relton. 
Sub-Manager Home Fire Department—R. G. Cochrane. 
Share Capital at peesont paid up and investe ee 
Total Funds upwards o 
Total Annual Sooune over . 
N.B.—Fire Policies which EXPIRE at LADY- DAY should be re- 
newed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on or before the 8th day 
of APRIL. 
The Terms and Conditions of Fire I in the “ ¢ di 
as liberal as those offered by other First-Class Insurance Offices. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 








CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 


Offices—2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
PATRONS. 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 


President—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 


Vice-President—The LORD HARRIS, 


Chairman—The Very Rev, the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 


Deputy-Chairman—The Hon, EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
Physician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A. M.D. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Eagq., F.LA. 
Secretary—G. H. HODGSON, Esq. M.A. 


OPEN to the CLERGY and their LAY RELATIVES.—(For Qualification, see PROSPECTUS.) 


This Society, conducted entirely on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE, offers the ABSOLUTE SECURITY of an 
ACCUMULATED Funp of £3,659,325, and an ANNUAL IncoME of £390,656, 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
1. The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE BoNnvs, 


2. The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, no AGENTS being employed or 


CoMMISSION paid for the introduction of business, 


Members, 


Large sums are thus saved to the Assured 


8. The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4, The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE BoNuSES to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the five years ending 
81st May, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2, 622,812. 

5. The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS 


EMPLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Participating 


life assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H* and H™©) Tables, 
with interest at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net 


premiums according to the H™ Table. 


6, Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF BONUS. 


Whole-Life and Endowment Assurances are Granted at Low Premiums, with right of 
participation in Profits, 


Farther information on application to the Society’s Office, 


G. H. HODGSON, Secretary. 





WILL 


THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Has since 1849 paid for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
£3,200,000. 
64, Cornhill, London. = 2 Fn } Secretaries. 


ACCIDENTS HAPPEN. 





°F. 1 8.0 LA 8 0 A 
is neutral and sets free less alkali in hydrolysis 


than any other Soap. 





ALLEN Ss SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 

ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


87, West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 





EPPs's COCOA, WiTH BOILING WATER, 
(4. RATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

Ps COCOA. aa 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 

RPrs’s COCOA, WITH BOILING MILK, 





DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
The best on for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, as 
d INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aporiont for Delicate Constitutions, 
Childre: Infants. 


in, and 
DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
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SMITH, ELDER & €O’S PUBLICATIONS. 


‘WORKS BY 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


Renaissance in Italy : 

AGE of the DESPOTS. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 

The REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. lds. 

The FINE-ARTS; Second Edition. Demy | 
8vo. 16s. 

The CATHOLIG-REACTION. 
2 vols. demy 8V0. 32s. 


Sketches in Italy and Greece. | 


d Edition. {Crown 8vo. 9s. 
Animi Figura, Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
aad Byways; Crown 8vo.10s. 6d. 


*s Predecessors in the 
HH DRAMA. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


New. and Old: a Volume of Verse. 
The "Sedat of Michael Angelo 


BUONARROTI and TOMMASO CAMPANELLA. 
Now for the first time Translated into Khymed 
English. Crdéwn 8vo. 


Many Moods: a Volume of Verse. 


Crown 8y: 8yo. 9 
WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Hours in a-Library. New, Re- 


d, and Cheaper Edition, with 
naaiti Chapters. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 6s. each. 


Life of Henry Fawcett. With Two 


. Filth Edition, large crown 8yo. 
ine aed. 


A History. of E En nglish Thought in 


Second Rdi 
ton RS _ 


The Science of Ethics: an Essay 


oP prone Evolution. “Demy Svo. 16s. 


| DICTIONARY OF. 


In 2 Parts. 


cal Théory as Modified by the Doctrine 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE: DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPBHY.’ 
Now ready, 15s. net, in cloth ;46®im-half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net, 


D—MACCARTNEY) of the 


ATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


| *,* Volume I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued 
quarterly until the onplation of the work, 


NOTE.—A New and Full Prospectus of ‘The Dictionary of National 


Volume XXXIV 


Biography,’ with Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 


| NEW VOLUME’OF ESSAYS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Just published, large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


AN AGNOSTIC'S APOLOGY, and other Essays. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 

“The sceptical position has never been better, more strongly yet more temperately, 

put.”—National Observer. 


NEW VOLUME BY ‘A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 
Ready in a few days, crown 8vo. 5s. 


Nature. By the Author of ‘Woodland, Moor, and Stream,’ &. Edited by J. A. 


A VOLUME OF STORIES OF HUMBLE LIFE. 


In the press, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A PAIR of LOVERS, and other Tales. 


Short and Simple Annals of the Poor.” By IDA LEMON, 


«The 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 118, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE jor April, con- 


bse | ‘ Mrs. CURGENVEN of 'CURGENVEN,’ by S. Baring-Gould, Author. of 
‘Mehalab,’ ‘Court Royal,’ &c., Chaps. 43 to 46—‘ FROM CHRISTCHUCH BAY ’— 
“ACTORS and ACTRESSES in WESTMINSTER ABBEY’—‘A FIRST NIGHT’— 
‘OUR ARCTIC HEROES ’"—‘ The COUNTESS RADNA,’ by W. E. Norris, Author of 
‘Matrimony,’ ‘ Heaps of Money,’ &c., Chaps. 37 to 40. 








FOREST TITHES, and other Studies from} 





_. WORKS BY THE 
LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Last Essays on Church and 


“RELIGION. Witha Preface. Crown 8yo.7s. 


Mixed Essays. Second Edition. 
esos: *D Irish Oatholici 
and British Liberalism—Porro a est necessarium— 
A Guide to English Literature—Falkland—A French 
cae on Milton—A French Critic on Goethe—George 





Literature and Dogma: an Essay 


towardsa Better Apprehension of the Bible. 
z Fopelar Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8yo. 
3. 6d. 


‘}God and the Bible: a Sequel to 


‘Literature and Dogma.’ Popular Edition, with a 
New Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


St. Paul and Protestantism; with 


ong Essays. Popular Edition, with a New Pre- 
face. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. 


Contents :—St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism 
| arid the Church of England— Modern Dissent—A. Com- 
{ ment on Christmas. 


| Culture and Anarchy: an Essay 


in Political and Social Criticism. Popular Edition. 
Crown 8vv. 2s. 6d. 


\Irish Essays, and Others. Popular 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


On the Study of Celtic Literature. 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Passages from the Prose Writings 
of MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Contents:—1. Literature. 2. Politics and Society. 
3. Philosophy and Relig 





CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, on good paper. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 


.; or limp red cloth, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


Feap. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. 
Molty Bawn. Doris. 
Portia. 


Airy Fairy Lien, 
Rossmoyne 


Grief. 


24 BY HOLME LEE. 
Feap. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Annis Warleigh’s For- | ls 


Against Wind and Tide. 
Sylvan Holt's Daughter. 
Kathie Brande. 


tunes. 


| Beauty’s Daughters. 
-| Green Pleasure and Grey | 


Basil Godfrey's Caprice. 


| Faith and Unfaith. 
| Lady Branksmere. 
| Loys, Lord Berresford,and 
other Tales. 
| Under-Currents. 


Romantic Tales. 


Jane Eyre. 
Shirley. 


The Profesor; and Poems. | Villette. 


Katherine’s Trial. 
Mr. Wynyard’s Ward. 


|The Beautiful Miss Bar- | °49¢% 2s. 6d. each 


Each Work Complete in One Volume. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,’ 


Feap. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. each ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Domestic Stories. 


BY THE ‘SISTERS BRONTE. 


Fcap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


| Wuthering Heights and | The Tenant of Wildfell 
es Grey. Hall. 


*,* Also the LIBRARY EDITION, in 7 vols. crown Svo. illustrated, 5s. each; and the 
POCKET EDITION, with Frontispiece to each Volume, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut 


Warp and Woof. 


Maude Talbot. rington. ~ 
The Wortlebank Diary. 


Country Stories. Ben Milner’ 8. Wooing. 
BY GEORGE GISSING. 


Feap. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. each ; or limp red cloth; 2s. 6d. each. 
Demos : a Story of Social- | A Life’s Morning. | The Nether World. 
ist Life in England. _| Thyrza. | New Grub Street. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH.’ 
Feap. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. each ; or limp red cloth, 2s: 6d; each. 
Mehalah : a Story of the | John Herring : a West of’; Richard Cable, the Light- 
Salt Marshes. England Romance, shipman. 
Court Royal. | The Gaverocks. < : 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 
Fcap. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. each; or limp red cloth}"9s; 64,-each. 
Heaps of Money. No New Thing. | Adrian Vidal. 
Matrimony. Mademoiselle * Mersac. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Fcap. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. each ; or limp red cléth, 2s. 6d. each. 
In that State of Life. Penruddocke. |-Mri and Mrs. Faulcon- 
Morals and Mysteries. | _brid ge. 


BY MRS. GASKELL. 
Fcap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Wives and Daughters. Cranford, and other Tales.) Lizzie Leigh, and other 
North and South. Mary Barton, and ee | Tales, 
Sylvia’s Lovers. Tales. Life of Charlotte Bronte. 
Ruth, and other Tales, 


*,* Also the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small fcap. Svo. bound in half-cloth, cut or 
— edges, 1s, 6d. per volume ; or the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 7 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ea 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Feap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Imagination and Fancy. —? of Leigh | A Jar of Honey from 
The Town. Illustrated, Hun Mount Hybla. 

Wit and Humour, | Men, eine, and Books. | Table Talk. 
ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


A LARGE NUMBER OF NOVELS BY POPULAR WRITERS, 
. 6d, each. 






And in crown 8vo. size; limp red cloth, 2s 


Vice Versé. By F. Anstey.| A Fallen Idol. By F. | } 
Jess. By H. Rider Hag-| Anstey, A Bride from the Bush. 
The Giant’ 8s Robe. By | By E. W. Hornung. 


F. Anstey. 





gard, 
The Pariah. By F. Anstey. 





*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will: be happy to send, post free 


on application, a copy of their Catalogue containing a list of 1s., 1s. 6d., 


2., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6., 5s., and 6s. Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscéllaneous Works, 





London : SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publishér at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 
Printed by Joun C. Faanciz, Atheneum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Joun.Cy Francis at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.Saturday, April 1, 1898. 
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